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LIFE  OF  ANTONIO  DA  CORREGGIO 

AT  the  time  when  Vasari  wrote  his  biography 
of  Correggio  very  Uttle  was  known  of 
that  artist's  personal  Hfe  ;  and  his  biographer, 
while  fairly  chronicling  some  of  his  best-known 
pictures,  leaves  but  a  hazy,  and  in  some  ways 
a  false  idea  of  the  man.  Later  biographers  and 
archivists  have  elicited  a  clearer  view  of  him. 
The  name  of  Correggio,  so  familiar  to  us  all,  is 
but  that  of  the  place  in  which  he  was  born,  a 
little  city  in  the  province  of  Modena,  which,  like 
many  other  small  cities,  had  its  ruling  lord. 
In  Antonio's  time  Manfredo  was  Lord  of 
Correggio. 

Antonio  da  Correggio's  pedigree  goes  back  to 
a  certain  Allegro,  who  lived  in  1329  ;  the  painter 
himself  was  the  son  of  Pellegrino  Allegri,  and 
his  wife  Bernardina  Piazzoli  of  the  family  of 
the  Aromani.  Antonio  is  generally  supposed 
to  have  been  born  in  1494,  but  documentary 
evidence  to  prove  this  is  wanting.  He  seems 
to  have  attached  great  importance  to  the  mean- 
ing of  his  name  Allegri  (joyful),  which  in  signing 
his  pictures  he  latinized  into  Antonius  Laetus. 
Vasari  speaks  of  him  as  oppressed  with  care 
and  poverty,  but  this  could  not  have  been  the 
case,  for  his  father  was  a  merchant  possessing 
landed  property,  and  he  gave  the  boy  a  good 
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educatipn.  His  literary  tutors  were  Giovanni 
Bfefn'i  of  Piaceriza;  and  Marastoni  of  Modena, 
who  were  probably  professors  or  schoolmasters 
at  Correggio.  His  master  in  philosophy  was 
G.  B.  Lombardi,  a  famous  doctor  of  Correggio, 
who  had  been  professor  at  Bologna  and 
Ferrara.  This  education  sufficiently  proves 
the  social  standing  of  the  Allegri  family. 

Antonio  was  evidently  born  with  a  genius  for 
art,  which,  like  a  flower,  expanded  naturally, 
and  bloomed  in  its  native  soil.  He  is  supposed 
never  to  have  seen  the  great  art  centres — Rome 
and  Florence — and  it  is  difficult  to  specify  who 
his  masters  were  in  the  little  town  of  Correggio. 
This  being  the  case,  biographers,  judging  chiefly 
from  internal  evidence  which  (at  a  time  when 
the  general  bias  of  art  was  similar  in  all  the 
Italian  schools)  may  be  misleading,  have 
between  them  given  him  a  score  of  different 
masters.  Mengs  asserts  that  he  had  two 
masters  in  Modena — Francesco  Bianchi  (died 
1 510),  who  was  known  by  his  sopranym  as 
Frari,  or  Ferrari,  and  Pellegrino  Munari.  An 
ancient  chronicle  by  Lancelotti,  a  contempo- 
rary fellow-citizen,  also  mentions  Frari  as 
Antonio's  master,  and  certainly,  on  comparing 
Frari's  Madonna  and  Two  Saints  in  the  Louvre 
with  the  Dresden  Madonna  and  St.  Francis 
by  Correggio,  signs  of  affinity  may  be  found, 
especially  in  the  style  of  the  features,  general 
composition,  and  the  bas-reliefs  which  decorate 
the  throne.  Frari's  style  was  similar  to  that 
of  Francia,    so  Correggio  may  have  learned  his 
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softness  and  sweetness  of  expression.  Francia's 
influence  on  Correggio's  style  was  possibly 
further  strengthened  by  his  pupil,  Lorenzo 
Costa,  who  was  invited  to  Mantua  in  1507  by 
Marchese  Francesco  Gonzaga,  and  was  pro- 
bably personally  known  to  our  artist. 

Dr.  Meyer  tries  to  prove  that  he  learned  from 
both  Mantegna  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci ;  but 
Mantegna  died  when  Correggio  was  only  twelve 
years  old,  so  the  influence,  if  any,  could  only 
have  been  through  a  later  study  of  his  works. 
However,  as  Correggio's  style  and  feeling  are 
diametrically  opposed  to  Mantegna's,  we  need 
not  discuss  this.  As  to  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  it 
is  unlikely  that  the  two  painters  ever  met,  as 
Correggio  never  went  either  to  Milan  or 
Florence.  He  might,  however,  have  seen 
Leonardo's  portrait  of  Isabella  d'Este,  which 
was  in  Mantua  in  1500.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
the  Belle  Ferroniere  of  the  Louvre. 

I  think  we  shall  have  to  look  nearer  home,  at 
least,  for  his  early  art  instruction.  His  uncle 
Lorenzo  was  a  painter,  and  is  reasonably 
supposed  to  have  been  his  first  master.  If  the 
chronicler  Bernardo  Corso,  writing  in  1542,  be 
trustworthy,  he  could  have  taught  him  little, 
for  he  says  that  Master  Lorenzo,  intending  to 
paint  a  lion,  represented  a  goat,  and  wrote 
**  Lion  "  underneath  it.  Nevertheless,  Uncle 
Lorenzo  painted  a  creditable  picture  for  the 
Convent  of  San  Francesco  in  1503,  and  in  1498 
he  did  the  frieze  of  a  salon  in  the  palace  of 
Count    Ghiberti  at    Correggio,  the  subject   of 
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which  is  from  Ovid's  "  Metamorphoses,"  and 
possibly  the  confusion  between  the  Hon  and  the 
goat  is  in  this  work.  In  spite  of  its  being 
signed  clearly  "  Laurentius  P.,"  Mrs.  Heaton — 
not  allowing,  after  Costa's  remark,  that  Lorenzo 
could  paint  anything  at  all — suggests  that  the 
frieze  was  the  work  of  Baldassare  Lusenti,  who 
painted  for  the  Counts  of  Novellara.  Why  he 
should  sign  himself  Laurentius  she  does  not 
explain,  so  we  will  give  Uncle  Lorenzo  the 
benefit  of  his  signature,  and  believe  he  might 
at  least  have  taught  his  nephew  drawing. 

Another  master  who  is  credited  with  having 
instructed  Antonio  was  Antonio  Bartolotti, 
known  as  Tognino.  Dr.  Meyer  calls  him 
a  "  mediocre  artist,"  but  Bulbarini  in  his 
**  Memoriae  Patriae"  says  he  was  esteemed  for 
the  perfection  of  his  design,  delicate  impasto  and 
harmony  of  tints.  There  is  a  fine  altar-piece 
by  him  at  Correggio.  It  is  signed  and  dated 
151 1,  the  year  of  the  plague,  and  represents 
St.  Francis  and  St.  Quirino,  the  patron  saint, 
offering  the  city  to  the  protection  of  the  Virgin. 

It  is  said  that  Correggio  also  studied  sculp- 
ture, and  that  he  was  the  assistant  of  Begarelli, 
for  whose  Descent  from  the  Cross  in  St.  Domenico 
at  Modena  he  modelled  several  of  the  figures. 
This  is  probable,  as  the  letters  A.  A.  were  found 
on  the  figure  of  St.  Jerome.  In  his  own  special 
art  Correggio  made  use  of  figures,  which  he 
modelled  in  clay  and  hung  in  the  required  light 
to  get  his  foreshortening  correct. 

He   was   also    a   qualified  architect,   for   a 
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document  at  Parma  dated  August  26,  1525, 
shows  him  as  presiding  at  a  council  of  seventeen 
celebrated  artists  and  architects  to  deliberate 
how  to  remedy  the  danger  caused  by  some 
cracks  in  the  wall  of  the  new  Church  of  the 
Madonna.  At  the  same  time  Correggio  and  two 
other  sculptors  were  commissioned  to  design 
the  beautiful  ornamentation  for  the  altar  of  the 
Madonna.  This  points  to  the  fact  that  he  was 
trained  in  some  schools  similar  to  those  of  the 
'*  Opera  "  at  Florence,  and  received  the  compre- 
hensive grounding  in  all  branches  of  art  which 
in  those  days  was  necessary  to  all  qualified 
masters,  and  that  though  a  competent  architect 
and  sculptor,  he  principally  kept  in  practice  to 
his  favourite  art  of  painting.  This  would 
equally  account  for  the  multiplicity  of  masters 
assigned  to  him,  for  in  those  art  schools  there 
were  many  classes  and  many  masters. 

In  any  case,  his  progress  in  art  was  so  rapid 
that  while  he  was  still  a  minor  he,  with  his 
father's  consent,  signed  a  contract  on  August 
30,  1 5 14,  to  paint  an  altar-piece  for  the  convent 
of  the  minor  brethren  of  St.  Francis  in  Cor- 
reggio, at  the  price  of  100  ducats,  a  legacy 
having  been  left  to  the  monks  for  this  purpose 
by  Quirino  Zuccardi.  This  picture,  the  Madonna 
di  San  Francesco^  is  now  in  Dresden,  and  will  be 
described  among  his  works.  The  100  ducats 
were  paid  him  on  April  4,  15 15.  After  this  first 
triumph  commissions  poured  in  on  the  young 
artist.  As  soon  as  the  Madonna  was  finished 
he   painted  for  Cavalier  Francesco  Munari  a 
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small  panel  of  The  Repose  in  Egypt,  for  the  Munari 
Chapel  of  the  Conception.  In  this  St.  Francis 
is  kneeling  before  the  child  Jesus.  In  1516 
he  executed  a  triptych  for  the  brethren  of  the 
Hospital  of  Sta.  Maria  della  Misericordia  in 
Correggio.  It  was  sold  to  Don  Siro  of  Austria 
in  1 61 2  for  300  ducats.  In  the  next  year  he 
painted  a  picture  of  four  saints,  now  thought  to 
be  that  in  the  AvShburton  Gallery.  It  represents 
St.  Martha  with  St.  Peter,  Mary  Magdalene, 
and  St.  Anthony  of  Padua.  In  151 7  we  may 
date,  too,  his  first  painting  of  The  Marriage  of 
St,  Catherine,  of  which  there  are  three  replicas ; 
the  original  one  is  in  the  Louvre  ;  there  is  one 
at  Naples,  which  slightly  differs  from  it,  and 
another  at  St.  Petersburg.  Up  to  this  time 
the  young  man  seems  to  have  remained  in  his 
native  city,  probably  in  his  father's  house,  but 
in  151 8  he  was  called  to  Parma. 

And  now  events  began  to  march  faster  in 
Antonio's  life.  He  became  a  householder  and 
landed  proprietor,  for  on  February  i,  15 19,  his 
uncle  Francesco  Aromanni  made  a  deed  of  gift 
(witnessed  by  Manfredo,  Lord  of  Correggio), 
whereby  he  made  over  to  his  excellent  nephew 
Antonio,  in  consideration  of  some  important 
services  he  had  rendered  him,  a  house  in  the 
Borgo  Vecchio  and  several  acres  of  land.  On 
the  death  of  his  uncle  a  few  months  later,  his 
cousin  Romanello  Aromanni  disputed  this  deed. 
A  long  lawsuit  ensued,  till  in  1528  the  Lord 
Manfredo  took  the  settlement  of  the  affair  into 
his  own  hands  and  decided  it  by  arbitration. 
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Romanello  was  then  dead,  but  to  his  sister 
Ehsabetta  Mainardi  was  adjudged  the  house  and 
fields  in  Borgo  Vecchio,  and  Antonio  Allegri 
took  the  estates  belonging  to  a  manor  near 
Correggio.  He  afterwards  bought  the  house 
in  Borgo  Vecchio  from  Elisabetta  Mainardi  for 
50  gold  ducats,  his  father  Pellegrino  Allegri 
acting  as  his  agent,  he  being  absent  at  Parma 
at  the  time. 

Vasari  speaks  of  Correggio  as  gloomy  and 
oppressed  with  care.  Events  do  not  prove 
this  ;  indeed,  reading  between  the  lines  we  find 
he  was  an  especially  social  man.  On  January 
12,  151 1,  before  he  was  twenty  years  old,  he 
became  godfather  to  a  child  of  the  Vigarini 
family,  who  was  named  after  him.  He  was 
afterwards  sponsor  to  several  other  children 
born  in  Correggio;  on  July  14,  1514,  he  was 
present  at  the  reading  of  the  will  of  Giovanna 
di  Montecorvino ;  and  in  January,  15 18,  and 
twice  in  September,  15 19,  he  witnessed  legal 
deeds  for  his  friend  F.  A.  Bottoni.  On  May  15, 
1 52 1,  he  was  inscribed  in  the  spiritual  brother- 
hood of  the  Congregazione  Cassinese.  Several 
times  he  is  witness  in  public  deeds,  and  at  last, 
in  1534,  he  signs  as  witness  the  deed  of  Madonna 
Clara  da  Correggio's  dowry  of  20,000  gold 
scudi  on  her  marriage  with  Ippolito  Gambara. 
All  this  goes  to  prove  that  Correggio  was  of  a 
social  disposition,  much  liked  by  his  fellow- 
townsmen,  and  not  only  patronized,  but  ad- 
mitted to  friendship  by  the  lord  of  the  city. 
It  proves  that  painting  did  not  by  any  means 
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absorb  his  whole  mind,  and  that  he  was  always 
ready  to  oblige  a  friend  or  do  a  kindness  to 
anyone.  His  whole  life,  passed  in  the  seclusion 
of  little  Correggio,  with  occasional  journeyings 
to  the  neighbouring  towns  of  Modena  and 
Parma,  speaks  of  a  simple  nature  entirely 
without  ambition,  a  man  who  enjoyed  life  in 
his  own  circle  and  did  not  seek  fame  beyond. 

In  1 5 19  Correggio  fell  in  love  with  a  beautiful 
young  girl  of  sixteen  years  of  age  at  Mantua. 
Girolama  Francesca  was  the  daughter  of  Barto- 
lommeo  Merlini  de  Braghetis,  one  of  the  avmigevi 
{i,e,j  cavaliers  bearing  arms)  of  the  Marquis  of 
Mantua,  as  his  forefathers  for  several  genera- 
tions had  been  before  him.  This  honourable 
office  gave  his  daughter  the  title  of  '*  Signora," 
an  unusual  one  in  those  days.  She  is  said  to 
have  been  very  beautiful,  and  if,  as  Pungileone 
says,  the  Madonna  dressed  as  a  Zingara,  now 
at  Naples,  is  a  portrait  of  her,  she  was  lovely 
in  the  deepest  sense  of  the  word,  for  that 
picture  shows  a  most  graceful  figure,  and  an 
expressive  face  full  of  sentiment. 

Girolama  was  heiress  of  landed  property  to 
the  value  of  251  ducats.  Before  her  marriage 
she  appears  to  have  been  a  dreamy,  melancholy 
child  with  morbid  ideas.  Believing  herself 
doomed  to  early  death,  she  made  a  will  (at 
sixteen  years  of  age !),  leaving  her  estate  to 
her  uncles.  However,  love  and  life,  and  not 
death,  was  her  destiny.  She  met  the  young 
Antonio  of  Correggio,  and  after  that  meeting, 
as  Pungileone  expresses  it,  **  she  loosened  the 
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myrtle-leaves  from  her  tresses  and  wove  them 
with  roses."  In  most  artists'  lives  marriage 
seems  to  be  merely  an  event  not  affecting  their 
art  or  career  (except,  perhaps,  in  Andrea  del 
Sarto's  case),  but  in  Correggio's  it  was  a  ruling 
influence.  He  was  so  fond  of  his  wife  and  so 
happy  in  his  home,  in  spite  of  the  annoyances 
of  law-suits  outside  of  it,  that  any  little  ambi- 
tion to  shine  in  the  great  world  of  art  was 
quenched.  He  never  went  to  Rome,  where 
Michelangelo,  his  senior  by  twenty  years,  was 
making  the  world  ring  with  the  terribilitd  of  his 
genius ;  or  to  Florence  where  Raphael  was 
painting  his  beautiful  Madonnas ;  or  even  to 
Milan  where  Leonardo  da  Vinci  had  his  famous 
school.  Just  as  his  home-life  sufficed  to  him, 
so  his  own  especial  art  satisfied  him.  He  did 
not  want  or  care  for  the  grandeur  of  Michael- 
angelo,  nor  the  soul  of  Raphael,  but  was  con- 
tent to  put  his  classic  little  fancies  into  colour 
in  its  most  pleasing  aspect.  The  style  was 
a  spontaneous  expression  of  his  own  nature, 
and  probably  no  outer  influence  would  have 
changed  it. 

His  early  married  life,  happy  as  it  was,  had 
its  trials.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  very 
difficult  for  Girolama  to  get  her  large  dowry 
out  of  the  hands  of  her  uncle  Giovanni  Merlini, 
and  she  was  obliged,  on  account  of  a  lawsuit, 
to  remain  in  Correggio  when  her  husband  was 
recalled  to  Parma  in  1522.  Her  son  Pomponio 
was  then  a  year  old.  The  dowry  was  at  length 
paid  over  on  January  26,  1523,  and  consisted 
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of  60  ducats,  half  a  tenement,  and  land  to  the 
value  of  263  ducats.  Her  husband  returned 
from  Parma  on  this  occasion.  From  1520  to 
1 53 1  he  lived  mostly  in  Parma,  first  employed 
on  the  frescoes  of  the  cupola  and  tribune  of  the 
Church  of  S.  Giovanni,  and  afterwards  on  the 
more  famous  ones  of  the  cathedral  dome.  The 
first  commission,  for  which  he  was  paid  472  gold 
sequins,  occupied  five  years,  during  the  early 
part  of  which  he  lived  in  a  convent,  where 
rooms  were  assigned  to  him.  After  Girolama's 
lawsuit  was  settled,  however,  she  came  to  join 
him  at  Parma,  and  they  took  a  house  there. 
Here  their  second  child  Parina  Francesca 
Letizia  was  born  on  December  6,  1524;  the 
physician  to  the  Convent  of  San  Giovanni 
being  her  godfather.  Two  other  children  were 
also  born  in  Parma.  It  must  not  be  understood 
that  Correggio  gave  his  whole  time  to  the 
frescoes  of  S.  Giovanni  during  those  five  years. 
He  painted  several  easel  pictures,  besides  those 
larger  works.  In  1522  the  Benedictine  Don 
Placido  del  Bono  ordered  two  altar-pieces  for 
his  chapel.  These  are  now  in  the  Parma 
Gallery.  One  is  a  Pieta,  the  other  The  Martyr- 
dom of  Saints  Placidus  and  Flavia,  To  this 
period  belong  also  The  Adoring  Madonna,  in  the 
(Jffizi  at  Florence,  the  Madonna  delta  Cesta,  or 
basket,  the  Naples  Zingarella  Madonna,  the 
Ecce  Homo,  the  two  celebrated  pictures  La 
Notte  and  II  Giorno,  The  Madonna  of  the  Scodella 
(bowl),  the  frescoes  of  The  Annunciation,  and 
the   Madonna  delta   Scala   over   the   city  gate, 
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and  several  small  pictures,  evidently  done  as 
*'  pot-boilers." 

On  November  3,  1522,  Antonio  signed  the 
commission  to  fresco  the  dome  of  the  cathedral, 
which  states  that  *' Antonio  de  Coregia  is  to 
adorn  with  paintings  the  cupola,  arches,  pillars, 
vaults,  and  niches,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  architecture."  One  hundred  ducats  were  to 
be  paid  him  for  the  decorative  portions,  and 
1,000  golden  ducats  for  the  painting,  the  Chapter 
to  provide  scaffolding  and  plaster.  He  stipu- 
lated for  the  use  of  a  large  room  in  which  to 
prepare  his  drawings  and  cartoons.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1522,  he  engaged  as  his  assistants  three 
young  artists — possibly  former  pupils.  These 
were  Parmigiano,  Francesco  Maria  Rondani, 
and  Michael  Angelo  Anselmi.  In  December 
he  took  on  Alessandro  Araldi,  an  older  and 
qualified  master.  With  these  assistants  he 
worked  for  eight  or  nine  years  at  those  won- 
derful frescoes,  which  will  be  fully  described 
when  we  speak  of  his  works.  Marvellous  as 
it  is,  the  work  did  not  suit  the  conventional 
tastes  of  the  canons,  and  the  whole  of  that 
great  masterpiece  ran  a  great  risk  of  being 
destroyed ;  but  Titian  arrived  just  at  the  right 
moment  to  save  it.  Some  biographers  tell  a 
foolish  story  of  the  canons  reducing  the  stipu- 
lated payment  to  half,  and  then  paying  it  in 
copper  money,  **  to  carry  which  home  to  his 
indigent  family,"  says  Pilkington  ("  Dictionary 
of  Painters  "),  "  poor  Correggio  had  to  travel 
seven  or  eight  miles ;   and  the  weight  of  his 
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burden,  and  the  depression  of  his  spirits,  threw 
him  into  a  pleuritic  fever,  which  in  three  days 
put  an  end  to  his  Hfe  in  1534."  Now,  all  this 
is  sheer  invention.  In  the  first  place,  both 
Correggio  and  his  wife  owned  money,  houses, 
and  lands,  and  were  certainly  not  indigent. 
Secondly,  could  any  man  have  carried  the 
weight  of  1,000  ducats  in  copper  on  his  back 
for  eight  miles  ?  He  at  least  might  have  put 
it  on  the  mule  which  the  monks  of  San  Gio- 
vanni gave  him  on  April  28,  1521,  as  part  of 
his  payment,  reckoning  it  at  the  value  of 
8  ducats.  But  documents  prove  that  the 
canons,  or,  rather,  the  Fahhricievi  (adminis- 
trators of  the  building  funds  like  the  Operai 
at  Florence),  paid  Correggio  the  stipulated 
sum  in  rates  at  different  times.  On  Septem- 
ber 29,  1526,  he  received  76  ducats,  which 
completed  the  first  275  out  of  the  1,000  ducats. 
On  November  17,  1530,  175  ducats  finished 
the  second  rate ;  and  so  far  was  he  from  being 
indigent  that,  on  November  29,  he  purchased 
a  vineyard  from  Lucrezia  Pusterla,  of  Mantua, 
for  195  scudi  10  soldi. 

And  now  Death  began  to  be  busy  in  the 
family  of  Correggio.  His  little  baby,  Caterina, 
died  in  1526,  and  his  uncle  and  first  master  on 
Christmas  Day,  1527.  Then  came  the  supreme 
grief  of  his  life.  His  beloved  wife  died  in 
Parma  in  1528.  After  this  he  took  no  pleasure 
in  Parma,  nor  in  his  work  there.  He  was 
lonely  and  sad,  and  further  discouraged  by 
the  want  of  appreciation   of  his  work  by  the 
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authorities  of  the  cathedral;  so,  in  1530,  he 
returned  to  his  old  home  at  Correggio,  only- 
going  back  to  Parma  once,  in  February,  1531, 
on  business  connected  with  the  cupola.  It  is 
said  that  he  went  to  Mantua  soon  after  his 
wife's  death,  but  there  is  no  documentary 
proof  of  this,  nor  of  the  work  he  did  there. 
He  certainly  painted  three  mythological  pictures 
— the  Leda,  the  Danae,  and  the  lo — for  Duke 
Federigo  II.  of  Mantua  to  present  to  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  on  his  coronation  in  1530, 
but  whether  these  were  done  at  Mantua  or  in 
his  own  home  is  uncertain. 

The  Duke  of  Mantua  was  one  of  his  warmest 
admirers  and  patrons,  so  it  is  probable  he 
sometimes  invited  him  to  his  palace. 

In  Correggio  he  occupied  his  own  house  in 
Borgo  Vecchio,  and  still  continued  his  painting. 
To  this  time  we  may  refer  The  Madonna  of  San 
Giorgio  J  now  at  Dresden.  On  January  15,  1534, 
he  had  a  commission  from  Alberto  Panciroli, 
son  of  the  historian  Girolamo  Panciroli,  to  paint 
a  large  picture  for  his  altar  in  S.  Agostino, 
but  it  was  never  finished,  for  Correggio  died  on 
March  5,  and  his  father  returned  the  25  scudi 
of  caution  money  to  Panciroli  on  account  of 
the  uncompleted  work.  Correggio's  death  was 
sudden,  but  no  account  of  the  cause  is  given. 
He  was  buried  the  following  day  in  the  Chapel 
of  San  Francesco,  leaving  two  little  girls  and 
his  son  Pomponio,  then  twelve  years  old. 

Pomponio  afterwards  became  a  painter,  but 
his  talent  was  only  mediocre.     There  could  be 
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only  one  Correggio,  and  his  genius  only  became 
known  to  the  world  in  later  years,  when  critics 
awoke  to  the  knowledge  that  a  great  light  had 
shone  out  in  little  Correggio,  though  its  source 
was  now  extinguished.  Although  his  fellow- 
citizens  loved  him  as  a  kind  friend,  they  seem 
to  have  been  blind  to  his  genius,  for  when  in 
1642  it  was  proposed  to  erect  a  monument 
to  him,  only  forty-four  scudi  were  subscribed 
out  of  the  hundred  required.  In  1647  the  priest 
Girolamo  Conti  placed  a  monument  to  Antonio's 
memory  at  his  own  expense. 


HIS  WORKS 


RELIGIOUS    PAINTINGS. 


''"PHE  art  of  Correggio  is  less  divided  into 
-i  epochs  of  style  than  that  of  any  other 
painter.  His  easel  pictures  throughout  show 
much  the  same  characteristics,  and  some  of 
his  greatest  masterpieces  were  painted  quite 
early  in  his  career  ;  among  these  are  the  Pieta 
at  Parma  and  The  Adoration  at  Dresden  (La 
Notte),  both  painted  in  1522,  and  the  Ecce 
HomOj  Noli  me  Tangere,  and  the  Zingavella 
Madonna  about  151 9  -  20.  All  his  earlier 
pictures  were  religious  subjects  ;  it  was  only 
in  later  years,  when,  instead  of  abbesses  and 
devotees  who  wanted  altar-pieces,  princes  with 
humanist  tastes  became  his  patrons,  that  he 
shone  as  a  painter  of  mythological  subjects. 
The  first  of  these  was  the  Diana  of  the 
Abbess's  room ;  the  famous  Danae,  Leda^  and 
Education  of  Ctipid  date  much  later,  not  being 
painted  till  about  1530-33.  His  frescoes, 
though  few,  are  very  important,  and  are 
entirely  local,  being  all  contained  in  churches 
and  convents  of  Parma,  and  dating  between 
1520  and  1529.  We  shall  therefore  make  our 
classification    of  his  art  almost  chronological 
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by  taking  first  the  sacred  pictures,  next  the 
frescoes,  and  lastly  classical  subjects. 

We  are  told  that  Correggio's  first  painting 
was  a  little  panel,  now  lost,  illustrating  the 
scene  in  Gethsemane  :  **And  there  followed 
Him  a  certain  young  man  having  a  linen  cloth 
cast  about  his  naked  body  ;  and  the  young 
men  laid  hold  on  him :  and  he  left  the  linen 
cloth  and  fled  from  them  naked  "  (Mark  xiv. 
51,  52).  The  figure  of  the  young  man  was  well 
defined  and  painted,  the  colouring  and  chiaro- 
scuro very  good,  but  the  expression  and  feeling 
less  definite.  The  soldier  who  would  arrest 
him  seemed  only  to  be  amiably  inviting  him  not 
to  flee.  In  the  background  Judas  was  seen 
betraying  Christ  to  the  Jews,  and  Peter  cutting 
ofl"  Malchus's  ear.  Mengs  finds  in  the  nude 
figure  of  the  young  man  a  curious  similarity  to 
that  of  the  elder  son  in  the  marble  group  of 
the  Laocoon,  If  this  were  painted  while  he 
was  still  a  student,  he  might  well  have  copied 
it  from  an  academy  study  of  that  antique 
masterpiece.  The  picture  was  once  in  the 
Barberini  Gallery  at  Rome. 

The  first  of  Correggio's  well-known  pictures 
was  The  Madonna  of  St.  Francis,  now  in  the 
Dresden  Gallery.  Its  history  is  interesting, 
especially  as  it  was  Antonio's  first  important 
commission.  In  July,  1514,  Quirino  Zuccardi, 
of  Correggio,  left  a  house  to  the  Franciscan 
Minorites,  with  the  condition  that  an  altar-piece 
should  be  painted  for  their  church.  The  young 
Antonio  AUegri,  of  whose   talent   his   fellow- 
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citizens  were  proud,  was  chosen  as  artist.  The 
contract  was  made  on  August  30,  15 14,  and, 
Antonio  being  under  age,  his  father  signed  in 
his  name.  He  was  to  be  paid  100  ducats,  half 
down,  and  the  rest  on  the  completion  of  the 
picture.  The  monks  were  too  poor  to  pay  the 
money,  so  they  ceded  the  house  to  the  testator's 
relatives  for  the  price  of  the  picture.  Correggio 
took  six  months  to  paint  it,  and  was  paid  the 
second  moiety  on  April  15,  1515.  This  first 
picture  was  unlike  any  of  his  later  ones,  being 
entirely  a  conventional  composition.  The 
background  is  architectural ;  in  the  centre  of 
an  arch  is  raised  an  elaborately- carved  throne, 
on  which  is  seated  the  Virgin  with  the  Babe 
in  her  lap,  her  figure  thrown  out  against  a 
clear  sky  peopled  with  cherubs. 

The  decorations  on  the  throne  are  allegorical ; 
in  the  base  are  three  stories  of  the  Fall ;  in  the 
pedestal  Moses  is  seen  seated  with  the  Book 
of  the  Law  in  his  hands.  On  one  side  of  the 
throne  stand  St.  Catherine  and  St.  John 
Baptist,  on  the  other  St.  Anthony  of  Padua 
and  St.  Francis.  Critics  have  formed  various 
theories  as  to  his  teachers  from  this  picture, 
some  finding  in  it  the  influence  of  Bianchi, 
others  of  Mantegna,  etc.  Mengs  considers  it 
a  composition  of  great  force,  although  of  sharp 
outlines,  but  well  painted  and  soft  in  the  round- 
ness of  the  figures.  The  colouring  is  truthful 
and  sweet,  of  a  style  between  that  of  Perugino 
and  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  The  head  of  the 
Madonna  recalls  the  latter,  especially  in  the 
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mouth  and  eyelids.  The  draperies  have  a  touch 
of  Mantegna's  style  in  the  way  they  bind  the 
limbs,  but  are  less  stiff.  "  Even  if  he  had  never 
changed  his  style,"  adds  Mengs,  **he  would 
have  equalled  Ghirlandajo,  Bellini,  and  Man- 
tegna."  Conventional  as  is  the  form,  the 
painting  has  all  the  germs  of  his  future  ex- 
cellence in  the  life-like  flesh-painting  and 
tendency  to  grace  of  attitude  and  foreshortening. 
He  appears  never  to  have  painted  another 
conventional  Madonna,  but  passed  suddenly 
into  naturalism,  with  gracefulness  as  its  chief 
aim. 

Soon  after  this  (about  15 14)  he  painted 
another  altar-piece  for  the  Franciscan  Church, 
The  Repose  in  Egypt,  but  it  is  of  a  style  entirely 
different  to  the  first.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
ordered  by  Cavalier  Francesco  Munari,  and  is 
one  of  Correggio's  most  charming  paintings. 
It  is  sometimes  known  as  the  Madonna  della 
Scodella,  from  a  bowl  which  the  Virgin  holds, 
and  is  now  in  the  Pinacoteca  at  Parma.  The 
scene  is  inspired  by  a  legend  in  the  ancient 
codex  De  Infantia  Salvatoris,  which  says  that 
when  the  holy  travellers  were  weary  in  the  land 
of  Egypt,  a  date-palm  which  sheltered  them 
bowed  itself  down  and  gave  them  fruit,  while 
a  fountam  sprang  up  at  their  feet.  The  whole 
picture  is  bathed  in  clear  sunshine,  with  soft 
shadows  in  gentle  transition.  Mary,  a  graceful 
and  loving  young  mother  of  brunette  complexion, 
wears  a  blue  robe  which  harmonizes  beautifully 
with  the  dim,  neutral  green  and  brown  of  the 
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landscape  in  the  distance,  while  Joseph,  on 
the  right,  with  a  happy,  even  joyous  face,  and 
yellow  and  orange  garments,  forms  a  brilliant 
contrast,  the  yellows  being  carried  off  by  the  tone 
of  the  sunshine.  He  is  one  of  the  chief  actors, 
and  not,  as  usual,  a  mere  spectator.  He  reaches 
up  to  pluck  the  dates,  which  he  gives  to  the 
child,  and  the  Madonna  is  just  lifting  the  bowl 
to  have  it  filled.  The  usual  frolicsome  boy- 
angels  are  having  a  wild  game  of  play  with  the 
palm-branches  amidst  the  clouds,  swinging  on 
them  to  bring  the  fruit  within  reach  of 
Joseph. 

There  is  another  Repose  in  Egypt  in  the 
Ufhzi  at  Florence,  which  is  certainly  not  a 
replica  of  the  other,  although  similar  to  it. 
In  this  Joseph  is  on  the  left  of  the  picture, 
pulling  down  the  palm  branches ;  St.  Francis 
is  kneeling  on  the  right.  There  is  a  group  of 
accessories  at  the  foot  of  the  Virgin — a  plate, 
vase,  and  the  staff  of  Joseph,  which  is  putting 
forth  leaves.  Joseph  is  m  a  short,  purplish 
tunic,  with  a  white  sash  folded  round  his  waist, 
and  a  red  mantle  over  his  shoulder.  The 
Madonna  is  in  white,  with  blue  mantle ; 
St.  Francis,  of  course,  in  gray.  Dr.  Meyer 
thinks  the  figures  heavy  and  the  colourmg 
too  crude  to  be  Correggio's,  but  that  may  be 
accounted  for  by  its  being  a  very  early  work 
of  his  transitional  style.  Its  authenticity  has 
never  before  been  questioned. 

The  Ashburton  Gallery  contains  a  picture 
said  to  have  been  painted  by  Correggio  in  15 17, 
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representing  **  St.  Martha  with  St.  Peter, 
Mary  Magdalene,  and  St.  Anthony  of  Padua," 
which  was  brought  from  the  Ercolani  collection 
in  Bologna.  Lanzi,  however,  describes  the 
original  of  15 17  as  representing  St.  Martha, 
Mary  Magdalene,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Leonard. 
Except  for  the  identity  of  the  latter  saint,  the 
grouping  is  the  same,  so  either  the  English  one 
is  a  replica  slightly  altered,  or  Lanzi  has  erred 
in  describing  it. 

This  year  also  marks  the  first  of  the  three 
famous  replicas  of  The  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine, 
which  we  have  fully  described  among  our 
illustrations.  The  well-known  Adoring  Madonna, 
now  in  the  Tribune  of  the  Uffizi,  was  painted 
about  this  time.  It  is  not  one  of  his  most 
masterly  works,  though  a  very  pleasing  one. 
Critics  find  fault  with  the  drapery  and  a  certain 
weakness  in  the  face,  but  the  colouring  and 
technical  execution  are  so  fine  that  other  faults 
sink  out  of  sight.  The  Madonna  is  kneeling 
before  the  child,  who  lies  on  the  ground  in  a 
fold  of  her  veil.  Her  beautifully  drawn  hands 
are  clasped  in  adoration.  Her  brilliant  red  robe 
stands  out  in  strong  relief  against  a  fine  landscape 
in  neutral  green  and  soft  blues.  It  may  be  noted 
that,  in  giving  attention  to  the  folds  of  the 
Madonna's  mantle  and  robe,  the  artist  has 
forgotten  to  indicate  the  existence  of  the  lower 
limbs  from  the  knees  downwards  ;  the  robe 
falls  sheer  on  the  ground,  with  no  sign  of  feet 
beneath  it. 

The  first  copy  of  The  Madonna  and  Child  with 
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St.  John  Baptist  offering  Fniit,  of  which  Cor- 
reggio  painted  several  repUcas,  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  one  of  his  early  works  (1519-20). 
One  of  these  is  in  Prince  Torlonia's  collection 
at  Rome,  one  at  the  Hermitage  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  another  in  Buda  Pesth.  This  last 
differs  slightly  from  the  others,  as  it  has  an 
angel  flying  down  to  bring  cherries  and  pears 
to  the  holy  child  instead  of  St.  John.  Critics, 
beginning  from  Vasari,  greatly  admire  the 
painting  of  the  hair  in  this  picture. 

The  Noli  me  Tangere  at  Madrid  also  belongs 
to  this  period,  and  shows  the  gradual  tendency 
of  Correggio's  art  towards  naturalism.  The 
treatment  of  the  first  touching  meeting  of 
Christ  and  the  Magdalen  in  the  garden  after 
His  resurrection  is  entirely  mundane.  Mary, 
richly  attired  in  flowing  garments,  which  are 
but  scanty  covering,  is  kneeling  on  the  ground 
in  a  pleasing  wooded  landscape.  The  Saviour, 
radiant  with  florid  health,  advances  Hghtly 
towards  her.  The  meeting  might  be  any 
human  scene  were  it  not  that  the  angel  and 
the  empty  sepulchre  mark  it  as  a  Divine 
mystery.  One  of  its  former  possessors  had  the 
Magdalen  painted  over,  for  he  thought  her 
dress  not  modest  enough.  This  coating  has 
now  been  removed,  but  much  to  the  detriment 
of  the  picture. 

One  of  the  most  lovely  pictures  of  this  date 
is  the  small  panel  of  the  Madonna,  known 
as  the  Zingarella  (little  gipsy),  from  her  curious 
Eastern  headgear,  or  as  the  Madonna  del  Coniglio, 
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from  the  little  white  rabbit  which  peeps  at  her 
from  the  side.  It  is  of  special  interest  in  regard 
to  the  artist,  and,  though  of  small  size,  is  the 
pride  of  the  Naples  Gallery.  The  Madonna 
is  supposed  to  be  a  copy  of  Correggio's  much- 
loved  wife  Girolama,  and  was  probably  painted 
in  about  1520,  while  she  was  still  a  bride.  If, 
however,  the  child,  as  well  as  the  mother,  were 
from  life  in  his  own  family,  we  must  suppose  it 
to  have  been  executed  in  1521  or  1522,  as  his 
son  Pomponio  was  not  born  till  September  3, 
1 52 1.  The  picture,  even  in  its  present  time- 
worn  state,  is  utterly  lovely.  A  tranquil  grace 
and  Divine  peace  pervade  the  whole  scene. 
The  young  Madonna  is  seated  on  the  ground 
among  the  flowers,  her  slight  girHsh  figure 
curves  lovingly  over  the  babe  that  sleeps  in 
her  lap,  and  a  group  of  child-angels  in  the  air 
above  her  are  holding  a  palm-branch  down  to 
shade  her.  The  silence  of  the  scene  is  em- 
phasized by  a  little  white  rabbit  that  has 
ventured  quite  near  without  fear.  The  Madonna 
is  dressed  in  a  loose  white  robe,  while  her  blue 
mantle  has  fallen  off,  and  lies  across  her  knees 
with  the  child  on  its  folds.  Her  head-dress, 
which  looks  so  gipsy-like,  is  after  all  only  the 
head  kerchief  of  the  Italian  peasants  knotted 
round  the  head  instead  of  tied  beneath  the 
chin,  a  fashion  of  wearing  it,  which  may  be 
seen  in  any  Southern  vineyard  in  warm  weather. 
The  flesh  tints  are  extremely  warm,  almost 
Oriental  in  tone,  but  their  shades,  so  beautifully 
fused,  are  soft  and  life-like.     Indeed,  the  whole 
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picture  is  warm,  and  seems  to  throb  with  living 
reahty.  There  are  conflicting  accounts  of  the 
history  of  this  work.  There  would  seem  to  be 
two  paintings,  one  being  a  replica  of  the  other, 
or  a  slightly  different  version  of  the  same 
subject.  The  Naples  one  was  certainly  at 
Parma  when  Scannelli  wrote  his  Microcosmo 
delta  PitUira^  describing  it  as  a  "  Blessed  Virgin 
and  child  seated  on  the  ground  in  a  dress  like 
that  of  a  gipsy,  but  excessively  fantastic  and 
bizarre."  This  is  now  in  the  Naples  Gallery. 
There  was  another  in  the  Jesuit  Convent  at 
Parma,  which,  when  the  order  there  was  sup- 
pressed, was  sold  to  Prince  Chigi,  of  Rome. 
The  picture,  afterwards  in  the  collection  of 
Count  Bruhl,  Prime  Minister  to  Frederic 
Augustus  III.  of  Saxony,  and  King  of  Poland, 
was  given  to  that  King  by  Cardinal  Alessandro 
Albani.  Whether,  as  in  the  case  of  the  marriage 
of  St.  Catherine,  Correggio  painted  the  same 
picture  three  times  is  a  question  difficult  to 
answer.  The  Naples  copy  is  undoubtedly 
original. 

Another  pleasing  picture  is  the  Madonna  della 
Cesta  (basket)  in  the  National  Gallery,  London. 
It  is  one  of  Correggio's  most  charming  natural- 
istic compositions,  and  gives  one  the  idea  of  a 
lovely  sketch  from  the  real  life  of  a  happy 
home.  In  style  and  feature  there  is  sufficient 
likeness  to  the  Zingarella  Madonna,  which  was 
painted  about  the  same  time,  to  suggest  that 
his  beautiful  young  wife  was  the  artist's  model 
also  in  this.     The  Zingarella  gives  her  profile. 
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this  one  three-quarter  face.  She  wears  the 
same  knotted  kerchief  on  her  head,  and  the 
dress  in  both  is  similarly  arranged  at  the 
neck.  She  is  seated  on  a  grassy  bank  outside 
the  house  dressing  the  infant,  and  is  putting 
his  little  arm  through  the  sleeve  of  His  outer 
garment.  A  homely  work-basket  with  scissors 
and  work  materials  lies  at  her  side,  and  flowers 
grow  at  her  feet.  In  the  background  Joseph  is 
at  his  bench  planing  wood  with  a  very  modern 
plane.  The  Madonna  is  as  usual  a  master- 
piece of  grace  and  inimitable  flesh  painting. 
The  figures  are  relieved  against  the  neutral 
background  of  tree-trunks  and  rustic  buildings. 
A  bit  of  gleaming  sky  in  the  right  corner  serves 
to  carry  ofl"  the  mass  of  golden  flesh  tints. 

While  in  Parma  between  1520  and  1522,  both 
the  Ecce  Homo  and  The  Deposition,  which  are 
among  our  illustrations,  were  painted. 

There  is  a  clever  half-length  portrait  in  the 
Dresden  Gallery  which  was  once  in  Modena, 
where  it  was  known  as  the  Medico  di  Correggio 
(Correggio's  doctor),  which  Mengs  attributes  to 
Correggio  and  thinks  was  executed  about  the 
time  of  the  frescoes  in  the  Convent  of  San  Gio- 
vanni. It  is  supposed  to  be  the  likeness  of 
Correggio's  great  friend  Dr.  Giambattista  Lom- 
bardi,  who  was  godfather  to  his  son  Pomponio. 
It  shows  another  step  in  the  artist's  development 
of  style,  and  is  marked  as  one  of  his  early  works, 
for  though  the  colouring  and  impasto  are  good, 
the  wonderful  variety  in  the  flesh  tints  which 
he  acquired  later  is  lacking  in  this. 
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While  Correggio  was  at  Parma  he  had  a 
very  important  commission  from  the  Benedic- 
tine Don  Placido  del  Bono,  father  confessor 
to  Pope  Paul  III.,  who  wished  two  altar-pieces 
for  a  chapel  which  he  had  built.  The  sub- 
jects he  chose  were  The  Martyrdom  of  SS. 
Placidm  and  Ids  Sister  Flavia,  and  a  Pieta.  Cor- 
reggio no  doubt  wished  the  good  monk  had 
chosen  subjects  less  melancholy,  but  he  sub- 
mitted, and  softened  the  tragedy  as  much  as 
possible  in  both.  The  scene  of  martyrdom 
takes  place  in  a  beautiful  landscape,  the  figures 
standing  out  against  the  blue  of  the  horizon. 
Not  a  sign  of  pain  or  suffering  is  in  the  face 
of  either  martyr,  though  both  have  been  already 
wounded  and  await  the  second  blow,  and  two 
martyred  brethren  lie  dead  on  the  ground. 
Although  pallid  unto  death,  St.  Placidus  (who 
was  a  disciple  of  St.  Benedict)  stands  firm 
and  courageous,  casting  a  look  of  love  and 
encouragement  on  his  sister,  whose  inspired 
features  express  only  ecstatic  glory  in  giving 
her  life  for  Christ.  She  opens  her  arms  as  if 
to  welcome  the  fatal  stroke,  and  **  paradise 
is  already  reflected  in  her  eyes."  The  angel 
descending  with  the  palm  seems  to  feel  the 
horror  of  such  a  death  more  than  the  martyrs 
themselves.  The  executioners  in  their  artistic 
dress  are  alone  entirely  without  feeling,  and 
seem  to  delight  in  butchery.  There  is  intense 
action  in  all  the  figures  except  in  the  sufferers 
themselves,  and  great  feeling  for  the  dramatic 
and  the  picturesque,  but  the  only  attempt  at 
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religious  expression  is  in  the  face  of  St.  Flavia. 
The  harmony  of  colour  is  wonderful;  the 
figures  seem  to  live  in  light. 

In  his  Agony  in  the  Garden,  now  at  Apsley 
House,  Correggio  made  a  note  of  sadness  ring 
more  true.  It  is  a  small  picture,  most  highly 
finished,  and  has  a  marvellous  charm  of 
chiaroscuro.  Jesus,  in  a  white  robe,  kneels  in 
the  foreground,  a  ray  of  heavenly  light  illumining 
His  figure.  This  light  does  not  emanate  from 
Christ,  as  in  La  Notte,  but  falls  on  Him  from 
heaven,  and  is  reflected  off  to  the  other  figures. 
The  angel  hovering  over  Him  and  pointing  to 
heaven  for  His  consolation,  is  etherially  illumined 
by  it,  and  the  figures  of  the  sleeping  disciples 
near  are  softly  defined  in  its  diffused  light ; 
while  Pilate's  soldiers  loom  dark  in  the  distance, 
their  torches  making  spots  of  lurid  light  in  the 
gloom.  Jesus  is  more  resigned  than  agonized ; 
His  face  and  attitude  show  a  pathetic  calm,  and, 
like  a  prophecy,  the  distant  sky  shows  the  first 
gleam  of  a  new  day.  Every  detail  is  worked 
up  like  a  miniature,  and  yet  in  this  minuteness 
of  execution  nothing  is  lost  to  the  breadth  of 
effect. 

The  Madonna  of  St.  Sebastian,  now  in  the 
Dresden  Gallery,  also  dates  from  this  year 
(1525),  and  is  one  of  Correggio's  masterpieces. 
There  was  a  company  of  archers  in  Modena 
who  had  taken  St.  Sebastian  as  their  patron 
saint.  When  the  city  was  freed  from  the 
plague  this  brotherhood  vowed  to  place  an 
altar-piece  in  the  Cathedral  at  Modena  as  a 
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thank-offering,  and  Correggiowas  commissioned 
to  paint  it.  He  has  represented  a  Madonna  and 
Child  in  glory  above  the  clouds,  surrounded 
with  angels.  On  the  ground  are  St.  Geminianus, 
patron  saint  of  Modena,  St.  Sebastian,  and  St. 
Roch.  The  latter  sits  on  the  rock  half  sleeping 
in  the  shadow  on  the  right,  his  head  buried 
in  his  arms.  The  darkness  is  mitigated  by  a 
reflection  of  light.  St.  Sebastian,  bound  to  a 
tree,  stands  on  the  left  in  the  act  of  intercession, 
with  his  eyes  fixed  in  love  and  reverence  on  the 
celestial  group  above  him.  His  figure  is  utterly 
beautiful,  and  a  triumph  of  flesh-painting.  In 
the  centre  St.  Geminianus,  in  episcopal  robes, 
points  with  one  hand  to  the  populace  below,  and 
with  the  other  up  to  heaven,  whence  their  help 
must  come.  His  green  and  gold  vestment  and 
white  alb  make  points  of  light  in  the  general 
shadow  on  earth,  yet  without  breaking  up  the 
effect.  A  girl  in  graceful  attitude  is  in  the  left 
corner,  holding  a  model  of  his  church.  Cor- 
reggio's  mastery  over  light  and  shade  is  pre- 
eminent in  this  work.  The  yellow  gleam  of  the 
heavenly  glory  is  gradated  to  a  deeper  shade 
as  it  reaches  earth.  The  Madonna  and  Babe 
show  out  in  luminous  darkness  against  this 
glorious  glow.  She  is  robed  in  red,  and  has  a 
dark  blue  mantle,  the  flesh-tones  being  warm, 
but  subdued,  as  against  the  light.  The  two 
angels  at  the  sides,  one  of  whom  seems  to  speak 
to  St.  Roch  and  one  to  St.  Sebastian,  making 
a  sign  that  Heaven  accepts  their  offered  lives — 
show  less  distinctly  against  the  light,  and  are 
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partly  relieved  against  the  darker  background 
of  the  clouds.  The  boy-angels,  frivolously 
playing  horses  in  these  clouds,  are  a  discordant 
note  in  what  would  be  a  noble  composition  ;  but 
Correggio's  idea  of  cherubs  was  always  rather 
a  pagan  one. 

Another  of  the  famous  Dresden  Correggios 
is  The  Madonna  of  St.  George,  It  was  certainly 
painted  before  1531,  when  it  was  placed  in  the 
Oratory  of  the  Brotherhood  of  St.  Peter  Martyr, 
who  gave  the  commission.  It  loses  somewhat 
in  its  present  position  in  the  Dresden  Gallery, 
as  the  foreshortening  of  the  Madonna's  position 
is  out  of  focus  when  placed  at  eye  level.  It  was 
painted  for  a  particular  architectural  situation, 
with  which  the  lines  of  the  composition  har- 
monized, and  must  have  been  originally  placed 
high  up  and  leaning  forward.  The  Madonna 
is  enthroned  on  a  species  of  pedestal  sustained 
by  two  golden  statues  of  angels.  Four  saints 
group  around  her — viz.,  St.  George,  St.  John 
Baptist,  St.  Geminianus,  and  St.  Peter  Martyr, 
who  is  interceding  for  her  protection  to  his 
brotherhood.  The  Modena  Bishop  presents 
a  model  of  his  cathedral,  which  is  held  by  a 
beautiful  boy,  to  the  Holy  Babe,  whose  hand 
is  extended  to  receive  it.  St.  John  Baptist  is 
drawn  as  a  youth  of  seventeen ;  his  figure  shows 
complete  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  of  the  nude, 
and  has  the  grace  peculiar  to  Correggio. 
St.  George,  a  truly  heroic  figure,  contrasting 
well  with  this,  has  the  dragon  at  his  feet.  Four 
j  little  boy-angels  are  guarding  his  armour,  and 
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one  is  mischievously  trying  on  the  helmet. 
Here  again  we  get  Correggio's  innate  sense  of 
humour  in  children's  play  that  gives  a  discordant 
comic  note  to  the  serious  picture. 


II. 

FRESCOES. 

An  artist's  panel  pictures  prove  his  delicacy 
and  finish  of  touch,  and  his  ideality  in  composi- 
tion, but  his  frescoes  prove  his  power  and 
grandeur  of  design.  Up  to  the  year  15 18, 
Correggio  had  been  refining  his  style  in  oil 
painting,  but  now  he  was  to  have  a  wider  field 
of  art.  His  first  works  in  fresco  were  those 
for  the  Abbess  of  the  Convent  of  S.  Paolo 
(see  p.  53),  which  certainly  made  a  great  im- 
pression in  Parma.  The  Benedictines  of  the 
Convent  of  San  Giovanni  were  so  pleased  with 
them  that  in  1520  they  gave  Antonio  AUegri 
the  commission  to  paint  the  new  cupola  of  their 
church  then  just  finished.  Milanesi  says  they 
agreed  to  pay  him  472  ducats,  and  to  give  him 
board  and  lodging  in  the  convent.  The  dome 
of  the  church  had  the  peculiarity  of  presenting 
an  entirely  even  surface,  for  there  were  neither 
ribs  nor  lantern,  consequently  the  subject.  The 
Ascension  of  Christ,  could  be  represented  entire. 
The  Saviour  is  suspended  in  a  golden  sky  in 
the  centre  of  the  dome,  the  Apostles  reclining 
on  clouds  around  him.     St.  John,  old  and  gray- 
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haired,  beholds  the  vision  from  beneath.  The 
clouds  on  which  Christ  floats  are  bordered 
with  countless  cherubs,  whose  heads  are 
shining  in  the  light  from  above.  Angels  like 
pagan  genii  play  merrily  amidst  the  clouds 
surrounding  the  six  pairs  of  Apostles,  while  the 
four  Evangelists  and  four  Fathers  of  the 
Church  fill  the  corners  below  the  cupola. 
The  forms  hovering  in  space  seem  to  be  real, 
and  are  so  foreshortened  that  they  appear 
literally  to  fly  upwards.  This  foreshortening 
is  carried  to  excess  in  the  Christ,  whose  drawn- 
up  legs  detract  greatly  from  His  dignity.  The 
Apostles  are  nearly  nude — a  great  artist's 
license.  Altogether  there  is  little  divinity,  but 
much  humanity  in  the  composition ;  slight 
solemnity,  but  infinite  joy  and  playfulness. 
One  might,  if  the  action  were  less  violent, 
almost  define  it  as  a  pagan  rendering  of  a 
Christian  scene.  A  brilliant  and  all-pervading 
light  floods  everything :  the  nude  flesh  glows 
in  it,  the  genii  bathe  in  it.  The  frieze  surround- 
ing the  cupola,  though  a  charming  decorative 
arabesque  is  equally  pagan.  True,  the  em- 
blems of  the  Evangelists  are  there,  but  they 
are  lost  in  festoons  and  ribbons,  amidst  which 
a  crowd  oi  putti  play  hide  and  seek.  The  frieze 
round  the  nave  of  the  church  is  even  more 
classic  in  feeling ;  genii  two  and  two  stand  at 
sacrificial  altars.  It  is  worked  out  in  gray  upon 
gray,  like  the  classic  frieze  of  the  goddesses  in 
the  Abbess's  room,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
painted  from  Correggio's  design  by  his  pupils 
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Francesco  Maria  Rondani  and  Maestro  Fiorelli. 
Antonio  received  66  ducats  for  it  on  All  Saints' 
Day,  1522. 

The  frescoes  are  now  nearly  invisible  except 
in  a  strong  light.  Centuries  of  neglect  and 
constant  clouds  of  incense  and  candle-fumes 
have  so  blackened  them  that  all  the  glory  of 
colour  has  departed.  In  the  lunette  above  the 
door  of  the  cloister  of  this  convent  is  a  beautiful 
fresco  of  St.  John  Evangelist  reclining  and 
writing  his  Gospel  in  a  book  resting  on  his 
knee.  The  eagle  is  curled  up  in  sleep  at  his 
feet.  St.  John's  inspired  face  is  slightly  fore- 
shortened, and  the  figure  is  exquisitely  painted. 
Mengs  sees  the  influence  of  Raphael  in  this 
figure,  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church  in  the  dome,  which  he  compares  in 
style  to  those  in  Raphael's  School  of  Athens. 

Correggio  also  painted  a  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin  in  the  apse  of  the  tribune  in  the  same 
church,  but  this  had  a  very  short  life,  being 
destroyed  in  1587  when  the  church  was  en- 
larged. Fortunately,  the  Caracci  brothers 
had  copied  it,  and  Cesare  Aretusi  and  his 
pupils  repainted  the  design  in  the  new  chancel. 
The  original  central  group  of  the  Madonna  and 
the  Christ  crowning  her  with  a  diadem  of  stars 
was  saved  from  the  wreck,  and  is  now  in  the 
hall  of  the  Library  at  Parma. 

This  great  work  led  to  a  still  more  important 
one — the  painting  of  the  great  dome  of  Parma 
Cathedral — for  which  the  contract  was  signed 
before  the  works  at  San  Giovanni  were  finished. 
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The  terms  agreed  on  were  i,ooo  ducats  for  the 
dome  and  loo  extra  for  other  decorations,  the 
Chapter  paying  all  expenses  of  scaffolding, 
plaster,  etc.  These  frescoes  are  now  much 
injured  by  damp  and  neglect.  The  subject  is 
The  Asstmiption,  The  Virgin  is  being  received 
by  Christ  in  heaven,  and  in  the  four  corners 
beneath  are  the  four  patron  saints  of  Parma 
seated  on  clouds  and  surrounded  by  angels. 
As  we  have  before  remarked,  Correggio's  idea 
of  celestial  beings  differed  fundamentally  from 
that  of  Fra  Angelico  and  his  school.  Here  we 
have  no  graceful  figures  in  reposeful  attitudes, 
no  flowing  garments  that  hide  the  form,  by 
which  Fra  Angelico  expressed  the  heavenly 
garb  of  humility.  The  human  form  divine  is 
Correggio's  ideal,  and  he  gives  it  in  the  most 
free  and  unrestrained  action,  so  much  so  that 
his  angels,  instead  of  floating  in  ether,  are 
stampeding  through  space.  All  the  lower 
limbs  are  nude  and  foreshortened  from  beneath, 
and  are  in  such  violent  attitudes  that  the  mason's 
little  boy  had  some  reason,  from  his  limited 
point  of  view,  in  comparing  it  to  his  favourite 
dish,  **a  hash  of  frogs,"  a  speech  which  has 
become  proverbial. 

In  the  light  clouds  below  this  ascending 
crowd  floats  a  circle  of  boy  angels  with  incense 
and  candelabra,  and  between  the  arched 
windows  at  the  base  of  the  cupola  are  depicted 
the  Apostles,  either  single  figures  or  in  groups 
of  two.  Although  the  upper  part  of  these 
figures   reaches   the   curve   of  the   dome,  the 
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foreshortening  is  so  clever  that  they  appear  to 
stand  upright.  In  the  angles  are  the  four 
patron  saints  of  Parma,  St.  John  Baptist, 
St.  Hilary,  St.  Thomas,  and  St.  Bernard, 
seated  on  clouds,  with  lively  boy  angels  play- 
ing among  them.  Seen  from  beneath  the  whole 
dome  appears  full  of  an  ascending  crowd,  visibly 
flying  up  to  the  golden  sky. 

As  we  have  before  remarked,  the  canons 
were,  unfortunately,  not  sufficiently  emanci- 
pated to  appreciate  this  masterly  drawing  of 
the  nude.  They  thought  it  unworthy  of  a 
Christian  church,  and  wanted  to  efface  the 
whole  thing  and  stop  the  payments  for  it. 
Titian  is  said  to  have  saved  it,  for  when  he  was 
passing  through  Parma  one  of  the  canons, 
while  doing  the  honours  of  the  church,  told 
him  not  to  trouble  to  look  at  the  frescoes  on 
the  dome,  which  they  intended  to  deface.  But 
to  his  amazement  Titian  became  enthusiastic, 
and  told  him  that  if  he  covered  the  whole  with 
gold  it  would  not  represent  the  value  of  such 
art,  adding :  **  If  I  were  not  Titian  I  would 
wish  to  be  Correggio."  After  this  the  cupola 
was  tolerated,  if  not  admired,  by  the  Bishop 
and  Chapter. 

These  were  all  Correggio's  grand  works  in 
fresco,  but  there  are  a  few  smaller  ones.  He 
painted  a  Madonna,  known  as  the  Madonna 
delta  Scala,  over  the  gate  of  the  city  leading  to 
Rome,  near  the  Church  of  San  Michele  dell' 
Arco.  Vasari  saw  it  here,  and  said  the  beau- 
tiful  colouring  was  **  a  stupendous   thing   to 
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behold,  and  that  it  had  been  infinitely  praised 
by  travellers  and  strangers."  It  certainly  is 
very  charming.  The  Madonna  is  seated  beneath 
a  kind  of  tent ;  the  Child  curled  up  in  her  arms 
is  lovingly  embracing  her  neck.  In  course 
of  time  this  Madonna  became  miraculous,  and 
a  church  was,  in  1555,  built  against  the  wall 
as  a  shrine  for  it.  Votive  offerings  were  made 
to  it,  and  the  Madonna  was  crowned  with 
silver.  In  181 2  the  church  was  pulled  down 
and  the  fresco  removed  to  the  Parma  Gallery, 
where  it  now  is. 

Tiraboschi  speaks  of  another  fresco  in  a 
niche  of  the  church  of  the  SS.  Annunziata. 
Its  date  is  not  known,  though  it  is  supposed  to 
be  about  1520.  The  subject  is  The  Annunciation. 
Mary  kneels  at  her  prie-dieu,  her  face  half 
hidden,  but  yet  gazing  in  adoration  at  the 
angel  who,  with  bright  and  speaking  counte- 
nance, floats  down  from  a  cloud  with  four  airy 
genii  on  it.  One  holds  the  lily  ;  the  others  are 
daringly  peeping  out  from  the  archangel's 
wings.  It  is  much  injured,  partly  by  time 
and  partly  on  account  of  being  removed  from 
the  old  church  to  a  vestibule  of  the  new  one. 

Correggio  also  painted  some  allegorical 
frescoes,  which  we  will  mention  among  his 
mythological  pictures. 
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MYTHOLOGICAL    PAINTINGS. 

Correggio  had  other  patrons  besides  the 
monks  and  ecclesiastic  devotees  for  whom  he 
painted  his  beautiful  Madonnas  and  exquisite, 
though  sensuous,  Magdalens.  Towards  the 
middle  of  his  life  he  began  to  be  much  sought 
after  as  a  decorator  of  lordly  palaces.  Veronica 
Gambara,  wife  of  the  Lord  of  Correggio, 
brought  him  to  the  notice  of  the  Duke  of 
Mantua,  Federigo  Gonzaga  II.,  who  gave 
him  many  and  important  commissions.  The 
Duke  was,  like  all  his  contemporaries,  a 
humanist,  and  wanted  everything  about  him 
to  be  classic,  so  Correggio  had  perforce  to 
draw  his  inspiration  from  pagan  mythology. 
The  luxury-loving  Abbess  of  San  Paolo  ap- 
pears to  have  first  set  his  feet  on  this  line  ; 
there  may,  it  is  true,  have  been  classic  subjects 
in  the  fresco  decorations  of  Veronica  Gambara's 
palace  in  Correggio,  executed  by  him  between 
1 516  and  15 1 8,  but  as  palace  and  frescoes  have 
long  since  disappeared  this  cannot  be  proved. 

The  Duke  of  Mantua  was  after  this  time 
his  most  constant  patron.  He  gave  Correggio 
several  commissions ;  one  of  the  first  of  these  was 
for  the  so-called  Jupiter  and  Antiope,  which  was  in 
Mantua  till  1627,  and  is  now  in  the  Louvre.  It  is 
supposed  to  date  about  1521,  and  was  formerly 
known  as  The  Sleeping  Vemis.  It  is  really  a 
wood  nymph,  with  bow  in  hand,  asleep  in  a 
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wood,  the  genius  of  love  sleeping  behind  her. 
The  graceful  repose  of  the  recumbent  figure, 
with  its  grand  outlines  and  delicate  finish, 
renders  this  one  of  Correggio's  finest  works. 
The  flesh  gleams  almost  luminous  against  the 
blue  robe  which  a  satyr  holds  aside.  The 
background  is  a  woodland  scene,  with  sunny 
distance ;  the  foUage  of  the  oak  which  shades 
the  nymph  is  so  well  rendered  as  to  arouse  even 
Ruskin's  enthusiasm. 

Perhaps  Correggio's  most  famous  mytho- 
logical pictures  are  the  triad  of  masterpieces 
which  the  Duke  of  Mantua  caused  him  to 
paint  as  a  present  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V., 
when  he  made  his  royal  progress  through  Italy 
in  1530,  even  staying  a  few  days  with  Veronica 
Gambara  at  Correggio. 

These  priceless  paintings  are  the  Leda, 
now  at  Madrid ;  the  Danae,  in  the  Borghese 
Gallery,  Rome  ;  and  the  lo,  in  the  Belvedere  at 
Vienna.  Leda  and  Danae  are  travelled  pictures. 
Charles  V.  took  them  to  Prague,  and  at  the 
sack  of  that  city  Gustavus  Adolphus  carried 
them  off  to  Sweden.  Queen  Christina  brought 
them  back  to  Rome,  where,  after  her  death, 
Don  Livio  Odescalchi  became  possessor  of  her 
art  treasures,  and  sold  them,  some  to  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  and  others  to  Philip  V.  of  Spain. 

The  first  shows  Leda  and  her  playmates 
surprised  by  swans  while  bathing  in  a  beautiful 
lake.  One  of  the  swans  has  swum  up  to  Leda, 
and  nestles  into  her  bosom  as  she  sits  on  the 
bank  dipping  her  feet  in  the  water.     A  nymph, 
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half  immersed  in  the  water,  beats  off  another 
swan,  while  a  third,  with  satisfied  face,  wist- 
fully watches  a  cygnet  flying  away.  Three 
boy  genii  behind  Leda  play  the  lyre  and  other 
instruments.  There  is  a  would  -  be  classic 
meaning,  supposed  to  be  the  symbol  of  three 
aspects  of  profane  love,  but  in  execution  the 
scene  is  entirely  naturalistic.  It  is  said  that 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  mutilated  the  face  of 
Leda  because  it  was  too  voluptuous. 

The  same  criticism  might  be  passed  on 
Danae,  in  which,  notwithstanding  its  sensuous- 
ness,  there  is  some  extremely  fine  painting. 
She  is  half  reclining  on  a  rich  couch,  a  white 
cloth  thrown  across  her,  of  which  Hymen,  or 
Love,  in  a  full  light  holds  up  one  side  to  receive 
the  shower  of  gold ;  two  beautiful  little  Loves 
are  sharpening  their  arrows  at  the  foot  of  the 
couch.  The  head  of  Danae  is  distinctly  imi- 
tated from  the  Venus  de  Medici,  except  in 
expression,  which  is  very  voluptuous.  A  hind 
drinks  in  a  stream  behind  her.  The  execution 
is,  as  usual,  faultless,  but  the  feeHng  wanting 
in  refinement.  The  chiaroscuro  is  marvellous. 
The  body  of  Danae  is  in  the  shade,  but  yet  is 
so  lucid  in  a  reflected  gleam  that  one  does  not 
realize  how  deep  the  shadow  is.  This  also 
belonged  at  one  time  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
but  is  now  in  the  Borghese  Gallery  at  Rome. 

lo  is  equally  symbolic  and  equally  sensuous. 
The  picture  gives  almost  a  back  view  of  the 
nymph  sitting  on  a  hill  quite  nude.  A 
luminous  cloud  overshadows  her,  out  of  which 
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Jupiter  leans  to  kiss  her.  It  was  once  in 
the  possession  of  Philip  II.,  who  sold  it  to 
the  Emperor  Rudolf  II.,  and  it  is  now  in 
Vienna. 

Correggio  sometimes  used  other  processes 
besides  oil-painting.  There  is  a  pair  of  alle- 
gorical pictures  painted  in  tempera  on  cloth, 
now  in  the  Louvre.  The  subjects  are  Heroic 
Virtue  and  Vice  Enslaved  by  the  Passions.  Virtue, 
her  lance  broken  in  warfare,  stands  armed  in 
the  centre  with  her  feet  on  a  dragon,  while 
Victory  crowns  her.  A  figure,  with  complex 
symbolism,  stands  on  one  side  representing  in 
one  person  Justice,  Fortitude,  Prudence,  and 
Temperance,  her  many  attributes  being  the 
sword,  lion's  skin,  the  bit  and  bridle,  and 
serpent  head-dress.  On  the  other  side  a  figure 
of  Wisdom,  with  compasses  in  hand,  is 
measuring  a  globe  with  one  hand  and  with 
the  other  points  to  the  sky,  thus  indicating 
Science,  or  a  knowledge  of  things  terrestrial 
and  celestial.  A  boy  angel  leans  against 
Wisdom.  Above  this  group  are  the  Victory 
who  crowns  Virtue,  and  Fame  who  celebrates 
her.  There  is  a  replica  of  this  picture  in  the 
Doria  Gallery,  which  is  also  painted  in  dis- 
temper. It  is  unfinished,  and  very  valuable  as 
showing  Correggio's  technical  methods.  Vice 
Enslaved  by  the  Passions  is  figured  by  a  nude 
man,  being  bound  to  a  tree  by  a  woman  sup- 
posed to  symbolize  Habit.  Sensuality,  a 
coarse  female  figure  with  a  flute,  plays  en- 
ticing ^  music    in    his   ear,    and    prevents    his 
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listening  to  the  voice  of  Conscience,  or  seeing 
the  vipers  coiUng  from  her  hand  to  sting  him. 
The  ubiquitous  boy  genius  here  takes  the  form 
of  an  infantine  satyr  holding  a  bunch  of  grapes. 
These  pictures  were  painted  for  Isabella  Gon- 
zaga  of  Mantua  after  the  three  paintings  for 
Charles  V.  were  finished.  They  passed,  with 
the  Jupiter  and  Antiope,  into  the  possession  of 
Charles  I.,  and  thence  into  France. 

Correggio  painted  two  representations  of 
Ganymede ;  one  is  a  fresco,  done  in  about  1530 
for  a  room  of  Palazzo  Rocca,  the  seat  of  Count 
Gonzaga  of  Novellara,  whose  mother  was  Cos- 
tanza,  daughter  of  Gilberto,  Lord  of  Correggio. 
It  is  a  medallion,  and  represents  Ganymede 
asleep  on  the  eagle's  back.  Jupiter  and  two 
young  goddesses,  their  figures  foreshortened 
from  below,  await  him  in  the  clouds.  It  is 
now  in  the  Gallery  of  Modena,  but  much 
dilapidated.  The  other  is  an  oil-painting,  once 
in  the  Odescalchi  collection,  now  in  the  Im- 
perial Gallery  at  Vienna.  It  is  full  of  grace, 
and  has  a  lovely  mountain  landscape  below  the 
boy  and  eagle.  Here  Correggio  has  put  in  a 
pretty  touch  of  nature  in  Ganymede's  dog, 
who  seems  in  his  distress  to  try  to  rise  from 
the  ground  and  follow  his  vanishing  master. 

There  are  countless  other  pictures  attributed 
to  Correggio,  but  not  proved  to  be  his.  The 
ones  we  have  mentioned  are  truly  authentic, 
as  their  history  is  known,  and  documental 
evidence  exists  to  prove  their  date. 


THE  ART  OF  CORREGGIO 

CORREGGIO  was  an  artist  unique  of  his 
kind.  He  belonged  to  no  special  school, 
but  formed  his  own  peculiar  style.  The  cause 
of  this  spontaneity  may  partly  be  accounted 
for  by  his  narrow  sphere  and  isolation  from 
the  great  art  centres,  for  he  was  a  local  genius, 
little  known  and  little  knowing  beyond  the 
limits  of  Correggio,  Parma,  and  Modena.  He 
had  consequently  few  opportunities  of  com- 
paring his  work  with  that  of  his  greater  con- 
temporaries. His  style  was  also  partly  due  to 
his  own  character  :  he  abhorred  sorrow  and 
gloom,  and  clung  to  joy  and  lightness  in  every- 
thing. Thus  it  became  his  aim  in  art  to  give 
the  most  graceful  expression  to  his  ideas,  and 
to  charm  the  beholder  with  beauty.  To  reach 
these  ends  he  used  every  means  he  could  either 
learn  or  invent  to  harmonize  his  tones,  blend 
his  lights  and  shadows,  soften  and  round  his 
outlines,  and  render  every  face  agreeable. 

Mengs,  who  made  the  most  thorough  analysis 
of  his  art,  places  Correggio  in  a  triad  of  great 
luminaries,  the  other  two  being  Raphael  and 
Titian.  They  each  selected  a  certain  phase  of 
art  to  bring  to  perfection.  Raphael  chose  ex- 
pression— the  soul  of  art — which  he  found  in 
composition   and   design ;    Correggio    grace — 
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the  mind  or  intellect  of  art — which  he  worked 
out  in  chiaroscuro  ;  Titian,  truth  to  nature,  or 
corporeal  art,  which  he  expounded  in  colour. 
*'  Raphael,"  says  Mengs,  '*  is  the  greatest  of 
the  three,  because  expression  of  the  inner  soul 
is  the  highest  aim.  Titian,  I  take  it,  is  the 
last,  because  truth  is  only  a  duty  of  art,  but 
not  fulfilled  in  its  highest  meaning  without  the 
mind  to  select  the  best  truths,  and  the  soul  to 
bring  out  their  inner  meanings."  It  is  said 
that  Correggio*s  mind  was  formed  by  the 
graces,  and  certainly  there  was  a  strong  pagan 
element  in  it.  His  mind  rebelled  at  all  ex- 
pression of  the  deeper  emotions.  As  the  weep- 
ing of  a  child  changes  to  smiles  on  the  first 
diversion,  so  he  cast  off  anything  approaching 
to  the  sad  or  the  terrible.  If  he  had  known 
the  works  of  Michael  Angelo,  his  force  and 
temhilita  would  have  smitten  Antonio  with 
horror. 

In  his  first  works  he  tried  to  imitate  nature, 
but  soon  found  that  this  was  not  enough  to 
make  a  pleasing  picture  ;  he  realized  that  one 
must  eliminate  the  bad  from  the  good,  and  so 
he  began  to  render  his  figures  more  graceful 
by  soft-flowing  outlines,  to  avoid  strong  con- 
trasts of  colour,  and  to  mitigate  his  shadows 
with  reflected  lights.  Thus  his  inimitable  style 
was  gradually  formed,  and  he  became  the 
greatest  master  of  chiaroscuro  which  Italy  has 
ever  possessed.  His  technique  was  in  every 
way  masterly,  the  roundness  and  morbidezza  of 
his  flesh  is  inimitable,  and  he  could  play  with 
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colour  in  a  way  that  not  even  Andrea  del  Sarto 
could  surpass.  His  admirers,  the  Caracci,  tried 
to  imitate  his  style,  but  failed  ;  their  drawing 
was  always  harder,  their  colouring  less  fused. 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  says  of  him  :  **  The  ex- 
cellence of  Correggio's  manner  has  justly  been 
admired  by  all  succeeding  painters.  This 
manner  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  dry  and 
hard  manner  which  preceded  him.  His  colour 
and  mode  of  finishing  approach  nearer  to  per- 
fection than  those  of  any  other  painter;  the 
gliding  motion  of  his  outline  and  the  sweetness 
with  which  it  melts  into  the  ground,  the  clear- 
ness and  transparency  of  his  colouring,  which 
stops  at  that  exact  medium  in  which  the  purity 
and  perfection  of  taste  lies,  leave  nothing  to 
be  desired." 

DESIGN    AND    COMPOSITION. 

Correggio's  drawing  appears  to  be  formed  on 
one  principle — to  avoid  angles,  and  keep  only  to 
the  most  graceful  curves;  his  child-angels  have 
rounded  forms,  his  women  sinuous  attitudes. 
The  hardness  of  outline  in  the  dress  of  his 
men  is  generally  counteracted  by  a  loosely 
flying  scarf  or  draped  mantle,  such  as  in 
the  Joseph  of  Arimathea  in  The  Deposition  at 
Parma,  and  the  St.  Joseph  in  The  Repose  in 
Egypt,  Even  in  depicting  a  Christ  he  cannot 
bring  himself  to  the  conventional  emaciation, 
but  he  makes  Him  with  round  fleshy  limbs  and 
elegant  contour.      Mengs  thinks  that  although 
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he  never  went  to  Rome  he  must  have  seen 
and  studied  some  classical  works  ;  but  even  in 
his  mythological  pictures  there  is  little  sign 
of  classicism  beyond  the  subject  itself.  They 
are  all  of  the  voluptuous,  sensuous  style,  which 
belongs  more  to  the  romantic  school  than  the 
classic.  In  fact,  he  is  in  colour  what  Chopin 
was  in  music,  entrancingly  delightful,  but  as 
far  removed  from  the  grandeur  of  Michael 
Angelo  on  one  side,  and  Andrea  del  Sarto's 
light  ringing  scale  of  colour  on  the  other,  as 
Chopin  was  from  the  massive  power  of  Beet- 
hoven and  the  light  melody  of  Mozart. 

There  was  always  a  touch  of  paganism  even 
in  Correggio's  religious  pictures,  and  yet  he 
was  too  naturalistic  ever  to  be  truly  classic,  for 
classic  art  is  restrained  and  impersonal.  His 
Madonnas,  his  Christs  and  his  angels  are  all 
the  most  beautiful  forms  he  could  conceive, 
but  always  human,  never  Divine  ;  so  his 
pagan  deities  are  equally  exquisite  and  equally 
human.  A  truly  Greek  Venus  is  an  abstract 
ideal.  Correggio's  Goddess  seems  a  living  and 
breathing  being. 

Correggio's  composition  is  perhaps  his 
weakest  point.  Mengs  asserts  that  his  in- 
ventions were  only  inspired  by  sentiment  and 
not  reflection.  He  was  deficient  in  imagina- 
tion and  his  grouping  often  faulty.  In  The 
Madonna  of  St.  Jerome  at  Parma  the  gigantic 
figure  of  that  saint  dwarfs  all  the  others,  and 
in  the  exquisitely  painted  Deposition  from  the 
Cross  at  Parma  the  lines  of  the  three  principal 
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figures — the  dead  Christ,  the  fainting  Madonna, 
and  Mary  Magdalene — all  lean  one  way  ;  this 
may  certainly  have  been  intentional  if  Correggio 
wished  to  give  a  feeling  of  lassitude  to  the  whole 
picture.  Sometimes,  however,  his  grouping  is 
picturesque  —  indeed,  almost  theatrical  —  but 
there  is  such  a  mannerism  in  his  faces,  that,  as 
far  as  expression  goes,  there  is  but  slight  differ- 
ence between  his  Madonna  and  a  Venus.  **  If 
his  groups  were  well  put  together,  it  was  more 
with  the  object  of  massing  his  lights  and 
shades  than  for  the  life-like  action  and  expres- 
sion of  the  different  figures.  He  was  past 
master  of  the  art  of  foreshortening,  and  carried 
it  even  to  excess.  So  great  was  his  repugnance 
to  straight  lines  that  he  scarcely  painted  a 
head  which  was  not  seen  either  from  above  or 
below."'"' 

It  is  said  that  he  studied  the  art  of  fore- 
shortening by  making  little  figures  of  clay  and 
hanging  them  in  the  direction  he  wished  to 
represent  them. 

In  his  draperies  Correggio  has  also  sought 
the  pleasing  rather  than  the  true.  While  they 
are  beautifully  shaded  and  toned,  they  are  not 
always  natural.  Mengs  says  he  worked  from 
small  models  which  he  dressed  in  rags  or 
paper,  consequently  the  drapery  was  arbitrary 
rather  than  falling  in  natural  folds.  He  was 
apt  to  give  such  importance  to  his  draperies 
that  the  figure  suffered ;  the  nude  was  often 
disguised  or  cut  off  by  them.  A  good  instance 
*  Mengs,  "  Opere,"  etc.,  p.  129. 
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of  this  may  be  seen  in  The  Adoring  Madonna 
of  the  Uffizi,  the  form  of  whose  lower  limbs 
is  completely  lost,  and  no  indication  of  feet 
can  be  seen  beneath  the  flowing  robe.  And 
yet,  though  in  his  Madonnas  he  may  have 
sacrificed  the  form  to  the  drapery,  in  his 
angels  and  celestial  beings  he  did  the  oppo- 
site— i.e.,  sacrificed  everything  to  the  nude. 
Evidently,  with  him  the  Madonna  was  the 
only  spiritual  being  to  whom  a  semblance  of 
clothing  was  needful.  Angels,  small  and  large, 
crowd  his  frescoes  and  canvases,  but  they  are 
the  *' human  form  Divine,"  unveiled  and  un- 
restrained. Their  action  is  violent,  but  their 
forms  perfect,  the  exact  antithesis  to  Fra 
Angelico's  ethereally  robed  and  calmly  digni- 
fied angels.  His  boy  angels  have  every  possible 
human  attribute  except  clothes ;  they  dance 
and  romp  and  play  pranks  with  the  Madonna's 
vestments  and  the  archangel's  wings  —  in 
fact,  if  they  were  anywhere  but  in  religious 
pictures  they  would  stand  as  mischievous  imps. 
The  genii  that  attend  his  pagan  goddesses  are 
precisely  the  same  as  the  angels  around  the 
Madonna  —  the  perfection  of  child-form,  and 
perfection  of  human  flesh-painting,  but  utterly 
devoid  of  divinity. 

COLOURING    AND    CHIAROSCURO. 

"  Another  charm,  "  writes  Fuseli,  ''  was  yet 
wanting  to  complete  the  round  of  art — harmony. 
It  appeared  with  Antonio  Laeti,  called   Cor- 
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reggio,  whose  works  it  attended  like  an  en- 
chanted spirit.  The  harmony  and  grace  of 
Correggio  are  proverbial ;  the  medium  which, 
by  breadth  of  gradation,  unites  two  opposite 
principles — the  coalition  of  light  and  darkness 
by  imperceptible  transition — is  the  element  of 
his  style.  .  .  .  The  harmony  of  Correggio, 
though  assisted  by  exquisite  hues,  was  entirely 
independent  of  colour  ;  his  great  organ  was 
chiaroscuro  in  its  most  extensive  sense.  .  .  . 
The  bland  central  light  of  a  globe  imperceptibly 
gliding  through  lucid  demi-tints  into  rich 
reflected  shades  composes  the  space  of  Cor- 
reggio, and  affects  us  with  the  soft  emotions  of 
a  delicious  dream." 

Notwithstanding  this,  his  colouring  was  not 
too  ethereal.  His  flesh-tints  are  solid ;  he  uses 
yellow  and  ruddy  hues  in  his  high  lights,  and 
greenish  ones  in  the  half-tones,  but  these  tints 
were  so  fused  into  soft  roundness  that  the  flesh 
of  his  female  figures  and  children  is  exquisite 
in  its  texture.  He  is  less  happy  in  his  men, 
whose  outlines  are  too  round,  and  flesh  not  firm 
enough.  In  nature,  as  Mengs  observes,  **fat 
is  of  a  pale  colour,  flesh  reddish,  and  moisture 
bluish.  Correggio  did  not  sufliciently  observe 
these  effects,  but  his  mastery  of  harmony  and 
chiaroscuro  was  sublime,  and  from  the  effect 
he  gives  by  his  roundness  of  limb  and  grace  of 
pose  we  must  confess  that,  if  he  did  not  depict 
perfect  manly  strength,  he  certainly  made  the 
most  graceful  figures  in  the  world." 

Correggio  fully  understood  that  no  two  things 
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should  have  the  same  force  or  kind  of  light ;  for 
instance,  a  rounded  object  has  a  luminous  point 
and  deep  shadows,  a  flat  one  shows  diffusion  of 
light.  Also  that  different  poses  create  different 
effects  in  the  same  form,  and,  again,  that  the  ob- 
jects on  the  lower  plane  of  the  picture  are  less 
illumined  than  those  in  the  higher  part  where 
atmosphere  intervenes.  Consequently  he  used 
a  constant  variety  of  gradations  in  value, 
never  repeating  the  same  force,  either  in  his 
lights  or  shadows.  He  also  had  the  quality  of 
giving  to  every  shadow  a  tone  corresponding 
to  the  substance  which  causes  it.  One  may 
easily  distinguish  in  his  paintings  the  shadow 
of  a  pink  robe  from  that  of  a  red  one,  or  the 
shades  on  a  fair  face  from  those  of  a  brunette 
complexion.  His  paler  flesh-tints  were  not 
without  shadow,  but  the  shadows  themselves 
were  illumined  by  reflections.  From  this  it 
results  that  there  was  never  a  strong  contrast, 
such  as  Rembrandt  delighted  in,  but  a  soft 
fusion  of  joyous  light,  which  penetrated  the 
whole  picture  without  dazzling  or  oppressing 
the  beholder. 
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The  Marriage  of  St,  Catherine. 

CORREGGIO  painted  three  different  pictures 
of  this  subject,  of  which  one  is  in  the 
Louvre,  one  at  Naples,  and  the  third  at 
St.  Petersburg.  It  has  been  thought  that  two 
of  these  were  either  repUcas  or  copies,  but  this 
cannot  be  the  case,  because  they  were  painted 
at  different  times  for  different  people,  and  each 
differs  from  the  others  on  several  points. 

The  one  at  the  Louvre,  in  which  the  figures 
are  half  life-size,  is  the  most  important.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  painted  as  a  wedding  present 
to  his  sister  Catherine,  who  married  Vincenzo 
Mariani  in  15 19.  This  would  place  the  picture 
among  his  earlier  masterpieces.  It  is  full  of 
natural  but  sensuous  grace ;  religion  gives 
place  to  joy  and  beauty.  The  Virgin  is  seated 
with  the  Divine  Child  on  her  lap.  St.  Catherine, 
kneeling  beside  her,  gives  her  delicate  hand  to 
the  Babe,  who  places  the  ring  on  her  finger. 
The  arm  and  hand  of  the  Child  are  most 
exquisitely  drawn.  St.  Sebastian,  holding  his 
arrow,  stands  behind  the  girl  saint,  looking  down 
benignly  on  the  mystic  ceremony.  His  figure 
is  a  masterpiece  of  flesh  painting,  warm  and 
glowing,  with  golden  lights  which,  as  Dr  Meyer 
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says,  **  seem  to  blush  from  beneath."  How 
this  picture  got  into  the  possession  of  Cardinal 
Antonio  Barberini  is  not  known,  but  he  made 
a  present  of  it  to  Cardinal  Mazarin,  with  three 
others  of  Correggio's  pictures  (A  Sleeping  Venus  ; 
The  Heroic  Virtues  and  The  Vices j  two  allegorical 
pictures),  and  it  is  now  in  the  Louvre. 

The  painting  at  Naples  is  very  much  smaller, 
and  there  is  no  St.  Sebastian  in  the  design. 
Either  the  figure  never  was  there,  which  proves 
that  it  is  not  a  copy  of  the  Louvre  one,  or  it 
has  been  painted  out,  which  does  not  appear 
likely.  In  the  picture  which  forms  our  illustra- 
tion the  attitudes,  expressions,  and  draperies 
are  quite  different  from  the  other.  There 
is  infinitely  greater  grace  of  pose  and  of  group- 
ing. The  Madonna  bends  over  the  Child,  who, 
as  He  places  the  ring  on  St.  Catherine's 
finger,  looks  smilingly  up  to  His  mother  for 
approval.  St.  Catherine,  a  figure  full  of  tender 
grace  and  intent  seriousness,  holds  a  palm  in 
her  right  hand  ;  in  that  of  the  Louvre  she 
gives  her  right  hand  instead  of  the  left  to 
Christ,  who  is  here  entirely  nude,  while  in  the 
Naples  painting  He  is  partially  draped.  The 
trees  in  the  background  are  in  a  similar  posi- 
tion, and  that  is  the  only  positive  repetition. 

The  Naples  copy  came  from  the  Ducal 
Gallery  at  Parma ;  that  in  the  Hermitage  at 
St.  Petersburg  was  from  the  collection  of  the 
Count  Von  Bruhl,  Prime  Minister  of  the  King 
of  Poland.  On  the  back  of  the  latter  picture 
is  written  in  antique  characters  *'  Laus  Deo  per 
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Donna  Metilde  d'Este,  Antonio  Laeti  da  Cor- 
reggio  fece  il  presente  quadretto  per  sua 
divozione,  1517."  This  painting  presents  more 
similarity  to  the  Naples  one  than  that  of  the 
Louvre,  but  is  plainly  not  a  copy  of  it.  Mengs 
says  that  many  illustrious  men,  amongst  them 
Annibale  Caracci,  made  copies  of  this  picture, 
but  none  of  them  could  approach  the  original 
for  beauty. 

Ecce  Homo, 

This  is  one  of  the  few  efforts  of  Correggio  to 
depict  sorrow  instead  of  joy,  and  though  the 
work  is  technically  an  exquisite  masterpiece, 
the  expression  falls  short  of  success.  The  com- 
position consists  of  five  half-length  figures. 
Christ,  His  hands  bound  with  cords  and  a 
crown  of  thorns  on  His  head,  fills  the  centre. 
His  figure  is  beautifully  modelled,  but  too  fleshy 
and  round  for  the  subject.  His  face  shows 
more  human  pain  than  Divine  sentiment. 
Pilate,  in  turban  and  mantle,  looks  from  a 
window  at  the  back,  an  expression  of  concern 
on  his  handsome,  bearded  face,  and  the  head  of 
a  man  in  armour  is  seen  on  the  other  side  of 
Christ.  The  finest  bit  of  painting  in  the  whole 
picture  is  the  white  face  of  the  Madonna,  gleam- 
ing cold  and  fixed  from  her  vivid  blue  mantle. 
While  clinging  to  a  balustrade  in  front  of  her 
Son,  she  is  falling  back  in  a  swoon  of  anguish 
into  the  arms  of  Mary  Magdalene.  As  she 
sinks  back,  stiffening  into  insensibility,  one  can 
almost  see  the  blood  recede  from  her  face  and 
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hands  as  one  gazes.  Her  lip  seems  trembling 
still,  while  fast  becoming  rigid.  The  Magdalen 
supporting  her  is  nearly  hidden,  but  enough  of 
her  face  is  visible  to  show  her  loving  sympathy. 
Agostino  Caracci  engraved  this  in  1587  when 
it  was  first  in  the  possession  of  Count  Prati  at 
Parma,  and  before  it  became  the  property  of 
Prince  Colonna  at  Rome.  The  Marquis  of 
Londonderry  afterwards  acquired  it,  and  it  is 
now  in  the  National  Gallery,  London,  though 
there  are  not  wanting  critics  who  say  that 
London  only  possesses  Lodovico  Caracci's 
copy  of  it.  In  which  case,  where  is  the  original 
painting  which  Count  Prati  and  Prince  Colonna 
successively  possessed  ? 

The  Education  of  Cupid, 

The  exquisitely  painted  picture  known  as 
The  Education  of  Cupid ,  now  in  our  National 
Gallery,  was  probably  painted  for  the  Duke 
Gonzaga  of  Mantua  about  the  same  time  as 
the  Jupiter  and  Antiope — i.e.,  about  1521.  It 
is  of  a  tall,  narrow  form,  and  represents  three 
figures  in  a  forest.  Mercury  is  seated  at  the 
foot  of  a  tree,  teaching  Cupid  to  read  from  a 
paper ;  his  little  limbs  are  all  contracted  in  his 
concentration  of  mind,  and  his  wings  are  so 
natural  that  the  Duke  of  Alva  said  "  he  must 
have  been  born  with  them."  Venus  is  lounging 
against  a  tree,  looking  down  on  her  son's 
scholarship  with  a  smile.  Correggio  shows 
how  much  more  his  art  was  prompted  by  his 
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imagination  than  his  intellect,  not  only  by  the 
incongruity  of  the  paper  as  a  means  of  educa- 
tion for  a  deity,  but  by  the  fact  that  Venus  has 
wings,  which  make  her  unique  of  her  kind. 
The  figures  are  all  nude,  except  for  a  cloth 
thrown  across  the  loins  of  Mercury,  and  their 
beautifully  rounded  limbs  with  warm  refined 
tints  are  thrown  out  in  almost  sculpturesque 
relief,  softened  by  reflected  lights  and  modu- 
lated shadows.  The  Duke  of  Alva  bought  it 
from  the  Duke  of  Mantua  for  /"Soo.  Murat 
took  it  from  Madrid  among  the  spoils  of  war, 
and  brought  it  to  Naples.  The  ex-Queen  of 
Naples  sold  it  to  Lord  Londonderry  with  the 
Ecce  Homo,  and  from  him  it  passed  to  the 
British  nation  in  1834. 

The  Pietd,  or  Deposition  from  the  Cross, 

This  work  is  one  of  the  glories  of  Parma.  It 
was  painted  at  the  same  time  as  The  Martyrdom 
of  SS,  Placidtis  and  Flavia — i,e.^  1522-23 — and 
for  the  same  patron,  Sig.  Placido  del  Bono. 
The  Pieta  is  much  more  natural  in  style  than 
the  Martyrdom,  and  the  more  so  that  in  it  he 
has  not  tried  to  avoid  the  sadness  necessary  to 
the  subject.  The  Saviour  is  just  taken  from 
the  cross,  which  stands  in  the  background, 
and  Joseph  of  Arimathea  is  seen  descending 
from  it  on  a  ladder.  Our  Lord  lies  on  a 
winding-sheet  on  the  ground.  His  head  sup- 
ported on  the  knee  of  the  Madonna ;  Mary 
Magdalene  crouches  on  the  grass  in  an  attitude 
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of  intense  sorrow,  her  hands  clasped  over  her 
knees  in  an  agony  of  grief.  The  Madonna  is 
swooning  back  in  the  arms  of  Salome  and 
another  woman,  whose  faces  are  convulsed  with 
weeping.  The  sorrow  of  all  is  realistic  enough  ; 
it  is  the  Italian  unrestrained  grief  which  pros- 
trates. Mary  Magdalene  shows  the  intensity 
of  woe  which  is  speechless,  the  Madonna  the 
overpowering  agony  which  deadens  and  freezes 
the  senses,  the  two  others  the  more  superficial 
feeling  which  finds  relief  in  tears.  The  figure 
of  Christ  is  much  more  masterly  than  any  of 
Correggio's  other  representations  of  the  Saviour, 
which  are  apt  to  be  fleshy  and  wanting  in  senti- 
ment. Here  there  is  good  modelling  of  all  the 
limbs,  the  fingers  are  contracted  as  if  with  the 
iron  nails,  and  the  toes  are  also  drawn  under. 
The  technique  of  the  whole  is  fine,  and  the 
colouring  forcible.  The  drawing  and  fore- 
shortening are  superb,  but  as  far  as  the  com- 
position goes,  there  is  in  all  the  principal  figures 
a  tendency  of  line  to  the  left,  which  gives  a 
certain  want  of  support. 

The  Abbess's  Room,  151 8. 

The  original  little  circular  dining-room  of  the 
Abbess  of  the  Convent  of  San  Paolo  is, 
although  not  one  of  his  highest  works,  a  very 
important  point  in  his  life  and  his  art  develop- 
ment. The  commission  from  the  Abbess 
Giovanna  was  his  first  step  in  fresco  painting  ; 
it  brought  him  out  of  the  obscurity  of  Correggio 
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into  a  larger  sphere,  leading  up  to  his  master- 
piece. It  was  also  his  first  plunge  into  classic 
mythology,  which  afterwards  inspired  some  of 
his  most  famous  works,  and,  further,  it  brought 
him  his  domestic  happiness,  for  at  Parma  he 
first  met  his  beloved  wife.  The  Abbess's  Room 
presents  the  anomaly  of  pagan  decorations  in  a 
Christian  convent,  but  the  nuns  of  San  Paolo 
were  privileged,  and  were  not  under  the  rule  of 
any  Bishop.  The  Abbess,  Donna  Giovanna, 
elected  April  5,  1507,  was  an  autocrat,  a  wilful, 
commanding  lady,  who,  having  obtained  the 
convent  by  force  from  the  Ghiberti  family  (one 
of  whom  was  murdered  by  her  brother),  made 
it  over  to  her  own  relatives. 

She  loved  pomp  and  was  evidently  influenced 
by  the  humanist  movement  of  the  time.  Thus, 
having  a  taste  for  classic  subjects,  she  decided 
to  have  a  suite  of  rooms  decorated  especially 
for  her.  Giorgio  da  Erbe  was  her  architect, 
Francesco  da  Grate  her  sculptor.  Alessandro 
Araldi,  a  clever  decorative  artist,  painted  the 
reception  -  room  in  wonderful  RafFaelesque 
arabesques  and  scrolls,  while  Correggio — the 
fame  of  whose  figure  painting  had  reached  her 
— was  called  to  Parma  to  paint  her  dining- 
room.  Delighted  with  the  freedom  of  subject 
after  having  been  confined  for  years  to  religious 
paintings,  Correggio  gave  the  reins  to  his  fancy, 
and  made  the  Abbess's  room  a  bower  of  the 
loves,  but  with  chaste  Diana  and  not  Venus  as 
its  ruling  spirit.  The  room  has  a  high,  vaulted 
roof  with   sixteen    compartments   divided   by 
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gilded  ribs,  the  Abbess's  arms  carved  in  the  key- 
stone. Correggio  made  the  whole  room  into  a 
treUised  bower  of  roses.  Each  compartment 
has  an  oval  opening  in  it,  through  which  the 
blue  sky  appears,  peopled  in  every  space  with 
boy  genii  at  play.  They  are  all  exquisite  child 
figures,  full  of  life  and  action  as  they  toy  with 
the  various  attributes  of  Diana,  masks,  stags' 
heads,  wreaths,  horns,  arrows,  dogs,  etc.  At 
the  base  of  the  dome  are  sixteen  semicircular 
lunettes  supported  on  sixteen  brackets  with 
rams'  heads  carved  on  them.  These  lunettes 
contain  classic  figures  in  monochrome,  gray,  on 
a  gray  ground,  giving  the  effect  of  bas-reliefs  in 
a  soft  light.  There  are  fourteen  single  figures, 
and  the  two  triads  of  the  Graces  and  the  Fates. 
These  two  groups  and  the  Juno  and  Minerva 
are  the  best.  The  subject  of  the  design  is 
extremely  classic,  but  the  rendering  is  not 
wholly  so.  The  figures  have  too  much  human 
action  and  character.  There  is  complete 
mastery  of  chiaroscuro  ;  the  shadows  of  the 
background  are  brightened  by  light  shining 
through  them,  so  that  though  the  figures  are 
fully  thrown  out  there  are  no  strong  contrasts. 
On  the  whole  it  is  a  room  more  suited  to  a 
Beatrice  d'Este  or  a  Marie  de  Medici  than  a 
cloistered  Abbess. 

The  Assumption  of  the  Madonna.     {In  the  Cupola 
of  the  Dome.) 

The  frescoes  of  the  cupola  of  Parma  Cathedral 
(of  which  I  have  given  the  history  in  pp.  29-34) 
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are  as  a  tour  deforce  in  grouping,  foreshortening 
and  chiaroscuro,  the  most  remarkable  ever 
painted.  Our  illustration  is  from  the  principal 
group  at  the  summit,  representing  The  Assumption 
of  the  Virgin.  It  loses  much  of  its  effect  from 
being  represented  in  the  flat.  In  the  curve  of 
the  dome  the  Virgin  appears  to  float  upwards 
into  the  highest  heaven,  and  Christ  from  above 
descends  to  meet  and  welcome  her.  She  is 
surrounded  by  a  vast  crowd  of  angels,  and  of 
the  blessed,  all  flying  upwards.  Some  sustain 
her  mantle,  some  glorify  her  with  the  music  of 
cymbals,  harps,  psalteries  and  trumpets,  and 
all  seem  transported  with  joy — almost  too 
much  so,  for  the  action  of  some  of  the  figures 
would  be  too  violent  to  be  artistic  were  it  not 
counteracted  by  the  w^onderful  massing  of  soft 
lights  and  shades  that  make  a  harmony  where 
there  might  be  confusion. 

//  Giornoj  or  the  Madonna  of  St.  Jerome.    (Gallery 
at  Parma.) 

Dresden  and  Parma  divide  the  honours  of 
possessing  Correggio's  two  masterpieces.  The 
celebrated  St.  Jerome,  popularly  known  as  // 
Giorno  (The  Day),  is  at  Parma,  and  Dresden, 
among  six  other  works  of  the  same  master, 
prizes  The  Epiphany  or  La  Notte  (The  Night) 
as  the  gem  of  them  all.  The  two  works  are 
typical  of  the  artist  in  different  ways — the  one 
of  his  exquisite  expression  through  the  medium 
of  harmony  and  colour,  the  other  of  his  senti- 
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ment  through  the  medium  of  chiaroscuro.  Both 
pictures  have  passed  through  so  many  vicissi- 
tudes that  their  story  is  quite  a  romance. 

The  Day  was  painted  at  the  happiest  time  of 
the  artist's  hfe,  when,  in  the  early  days  of  a 
happy  marriage,  all  was  touched  by  the  rosy 
light  of  love.  At  this  happy  time,  when  his 
fame  was  daily  rising,  the  young  artist  received 
in  1523  a  commission  from  a  rich  lady  of 
Parma  named  Donna  Briseide  Colla,  widow  of 
Orazio  Bergonzi,  to  paint  an  altar-piece  for  her 
family  chapel  in  the  church  of  St.  Antonio. 
She  promised  .him  a  payment  of  400  lire 
imperiali,  and  some  authors  assert  that  she  kept 
him  in  her  own  house  during  the  six  months 
he  was  working  at  it ;  but  this  is  not  proved, 
nor  is  it  probable,  as  he  possessed  a  house  of 
his  own  in  the  town,  and  his  wife  was  with 
him.  Wherever  he  worked  it  must  have  been 
with  a  light  heart,  and  in  the  brilliant  light  and 
colour,  the  rich,  sunny  atmosphere  and  divine 
joy  in  the  faces  of  his  picture  we  read  the 
outpouring  of  his  most  happy  feelings. 

The  picture  represents  a  charming  group 
under  a  red  tent-cover  stretched  across  from 
tree  to  tree ;  a  rich  landscape  forms  the  back- 
ground. The  central  figure  is  the  Madonna 
with  the  Infant  Christ  on  her  knees,  and  a 
rock  for  her  footstool.  The  Child  is  a  lively 
human  Babe  stretching  out  its  hand  eagerly  to 
a  book  which  St.  Jerome  holds,  while  an  angel 
turns  the  leaves.  The  St.  Jerome,  with  his 
book  and  scroll,  fills  almost  the  whole  height 
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of  the  picture  on  the  left,  his  lion  being  beside 
him ;  the  red  tent-cover  hanging  behind  him 
heightens  wonderfully  the  warm  flesh  tints. 
He  has  a  strong  manly  figure,  but  the  attitude 
is  not  happily  chosen.  He  is  well  contrasted  by 
the  most  graceful  possible  figure  of  the  Magda- 
len, who  leans  her  head  lovingly  against  the 
Babe  whose  left  hand  plays  with  her  golden 
hair,  which  Ruskin  admired,  saying  it  was 
'*the  only  colour  possible  to  harmonize  with 
the  light  golden  clouds." 

Mengs  remarks  that  the  colouring  of  St. 
Jerome  is  so  softly  painted  {cosi  morhida  stmpast- 
osita)  that  the  flesh  is  more  like  that  of  a  Venus. 
Baldinucci  writes,  comparing  this  picture  with 
one  of  Raphael's  :  *'  Correggio  surprises  you 
less  at  first,  but  the  surprise  goes  on  increasing 
till,  when  you  have  seen  it  the  tenth  time,  it 
seems  unsurpassable,  and  under  this  picture 
Horace's  line  ought  to  be  written,  *  Haec  decies 
repetita  placebit.'  " 

Donna  Briseide  was  so  delighted  with  it  that, 
besides  the  stipulated  400  lire,  she  sent  the 
artist  a  useful  present  of  some  sacks  of  corn 
and  two  cars  of  flour  from  her  podere,  with  a 
*'  pig  so  well  fattened  that  it  could  scarcely 
walk."  She  must  have  kept  the  picture  in  her 
own  house  to  enjoy  it  for  a  few  years,  for  it  was 
not  till  1528  that  she  placed  it  in  her  chapel  in 
the  Church  of  St.  Antonio. 

The  painting  remained  there  for  200  years 
and  then  its  adventures  began.  Don  John  V. 
of  Portugal  saw  and  coveted  it,  and  wanted  to 
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buy  it  secretly  of  the  Abate  Count  Anguiscola 
for  460,000  francs,  promising  him  1,000  for 
himself.  Duke  Filippo,  hearing  of  this,  forbad 
the  expropriation  of  a  national  treasure,  sent  a 
regiment  of  soldiers  to  carry  away  the  picture 
from  the  cathedral,  purchased  it  from  the  canons 
for  1,500  sequins,  besides  giving  another 
picture  to  replace  it,  and  then,  presenting  it 
to  the  nation,  placed  it  in  the  Parma  Gallery. 
Then  came  Napoleon,  and  again  soldiers 
(French  ones  this  time)  carried  off  the  paint- 
ing to  Paris,  till  Canova's  diplomacy  regained 
it  in  1 815.  There  is  a  small  sketch  in  oils 
of  this  picture  at  Mantua,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  Correggio's  rough  sketch.  It  is  signed 
and  dated  December,  1524,  and  is  valued  almost 
as  greatly  as  the  larger  work. 

In  the  large  picture  St.  Jerome  has  a  very 
long  beard,  and  his  scarf  is  purplish  ;  in  the 
small  sketch  his  beard  is  short,  and  the  scarf 
ultramarine,  with  yellow  in  the  folds.  The 
angel's  hair  has  quite  a  different  glow  in  the 
picture,  and  you  can  distinguish  all  five  fingers 
of  the  Babe,  whose  head  is  turned  towards  the 
saint,  while  in  the  sketch  some  of  the  little 
fingers  of  the  hand,  which  here  point  to  the 
angel,  are  hidden. 

There  is  a  good  copy  of  II  Giorno  in  Florence, 
which  was  made  by  Baroccio,  one  of  his  earliest 
imitators. 
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The  Nativity — La  Notte.     {Dresden  Gallery.) 

Correggio's  other  masterpiece,  The  Nativity, 
known  as  La  Notte  (The  Night),  now  in 
Dresden,  is  entirely  different  to  this  in  tone 
and  feehng.  On  October  14,  1522,  Correggio 
made  an  agreement  with  a  gentleman  of 
Reggio,  named  Alberto  Pratonero,  to  paint  an 
altar-piece  for  his  family  chapel  in  the  Church 
of  San  Prospero  at  Reggio,  the  price  agreed 
on  being  208  lire,  or  47J  gold  ducats.  Whether 
the  picture  were  painted  at  that  time  or  not,  it 
was  not  placed  in  the  church  till  1530.  Possibly 
the  order  dragged  on  while  Correggio's  mind 
was  full  of  other  things ;  first,  his  picture  for 
Donna  Briseide,  who,  being  a  personal  friend, 
probably  kept  him  up  to  the  mark  by  constant 
visits  to  inspect  progress ;  and  then  there  was 
his  work  in  the  cupola  of  the  Duomo.  Besides 
these,  the  family  joys  and  cares  caused  by  a 
wife  and  little  daughters,  and  endless  lawsuits 
— for  his  cousins  disputed  his  inheritance  from 
his  uncle  Aromani,  and  his  wife's  relations  got 
up  a  lawsuit  about  her  marriage  portion. 

There  was,  moreover,  much  fighting  in  Italy, 
and  a  visitation  of  the  plague  at  that  time. 
These  were  certainly  enough  distractions  for 
an  artist's  temperament,  but  more  probably  the 
chief  cause  of  the  delay  was  that  he  had  set 
himself  a  high  ideal  in  this  picture,  and  it  was 
difficult  to  attain.  He  was  working  out  a  new 
effect  of  light  and  was  unable  to  satisfy  him- 
self.    The  picture  represents  the  Nativity,  but 
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Correggio  has  evidently  taken  his  inspiration 
not  from  the  Gospel  narrative,  but  from  the 
account  in  an  apocryphal  book  called  **  Evan- 
gelo  deir  Infanzia  del  Salvatore,"  which  relates 
that  when  Joseph  came  back  with  assistance  to 
his  wife  he  found  the  cave  filled  with  a  Divine 
radiance  from  the  Babe,  which  was  already 
born.  The  effect  as  represented  by  the  painter 
is  very  beautiful ;  the  sole  light  emanates  from 
the  body  of  the  Divine  Child  and  falls  on  the 
wrapt  faces  of  the  adoring  shepherds.  One  of 
the  most  beautiful  figures  is  a  young  girl,  who 
shades  her  eyes  with  her  hands  from  this  mys- 
terious effulgence.  Pungileone,  describing  the 
group,  says  :  **  All  the  figures  might  have  been 
drawn  by  an  angel  hand,  and  they  seem  to 
start  out  from  the  canvas,  wanting  only  the 
power  of  speech."  Above  the  shed  is  a  choir 
of  angels,  of  which  the  equally  enthusiastic 
Vasari  asserts :  "  They  seem  to  have  been 
rained  down  from  heaven."  The  effect  of  light 
is  not  forced  or  artificial,  as  with  the  later 
Dutch  painters,  Schalken  and  Honthorst,  nor 
is  it  a  mixed  effect,  as  in  one  of  Raphael's  paint- 
ings, where  four  lights  (two  emanating  from 
angels,  one  from  a  torch,  and  another  from  the 
moon)  are  mingled.  Correggio's  light  is  deli- 
cate and  spiritual,  and  seems  to  pervade  every- 
thing rather  than  to  form  shadows,  while  its 
unity  is  very  full  of  religious  meaning.  The 
picture  was  at  length  finished,  and  in  1530 
placed  in  the  basilica  of  San  Prospero  at 
Reggio  with  the  following  inscription  :  **  Alber- 
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tus  et  Gabriel  Pratonerii,  haec  de  Hieronymi 
parentis  optimi  sententia  fieri  voluerunt.  An. 
MDXXX." 

It  remained  here  till  1646,  when  it  was 
obtained  for  a  church  at  Modena,  and  passed 
later  into  the  hands  of  the  d'Este  family,  and 
was  in  the  Ducal  Gallery  till  1746.  Then 
when  the  French  and  Austrian  troubles  came 
it  was  sold  to  the  Elector  Augustus  III.  of 
Saxony  with  six  others,  and  ultimately  reached 
Dresden. 

Correggio  made  several  sketches  for  this 
picture ;  one  is  at  Milan  and  one  at  Parma. 


CHIEF  WORKS  OF  CORREGGIO. 

PARMA. 
ACADEMY. 
The    Martyrdom    of    SS.   Placidus    and    Flavia 
(1522-1524). 

PietA.. 

From  the  Chapel  of  Don  Placido  del  Bono  in  the 
Church  of  San  Giovanni.  (Old  copies  of  both 
these  works  exist  in  the  Gallery  at  Madrid,  where 
they  are  esteemed  original.) 

The   Madonna    della    Scodella,   or    Repose    in 
Egypt  {1527). 

Was  in  the  Church  of  S.  Sepolcro  in  Parma  for 
270  years.  Napoleon  carried  it  to  Paris,  but  re- 
stored it  later. 

The  Madonna  of  S.  Jerome,  or  II  Giorno. 

Painted  in  1523  for  Donna  Briseide  Colla.  It 
was  taken  by  Napoleon.  There  are  several  copies; 
one  by  Lodovico  Caracci  is  in  the  Bridgewater 
Gallery . 

FLORENCE. 

UFFIZI  GALLERY. 

The  Virgin  adoring  the  Holy  Child. 

Presented  to  Cosimo  II.  de'  Medici  by  the  Duke 
of  Mantua  in  161 7.  There  was  formerly  an  old 
copy  in  Vienna.  The  Repose  in  Egypt  in  this  gallery 
is  a  copy. 
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ROME. 

TORLONIA  GALLERY. 

Madonna  and  Child  and  St.  John  Baptist  offer- 
ing Fruit  (1519,  1520). 

A  replica  slightly  different  is  in  the  Hermitage  at 
St.  Petersburg 

BORGHESE  GALLERY. 

Danae  on  a  Couch  with  Love  and  two  Boy  Genii. 

This  is  a  much-travelled  picture,  and  has  been  to 
Spain,  Prague,  Vienna,  Paris,  and  lastly  remains 
in  the  collection  of  Prince  Borghese  at  Rome. 

PALAZZO  DORIA. 

The  Triumph  of  Virtue, 

A  slightly  altered  replica  of  the  allegorical  picture 
in  the  Louvre. 

NAPLES. 

NATIONAL  MUSEUM. 

Marriage  of  St.  Catherine  (1517-1519). 

A  rather  different  composition  from  the  one  in 
the  Louvre ;  it  was  in  the  Duke  of  Parma's  collec- 
tion till  1670. 

The  Zingarella,  or  Gipsy  Madonna  (1521,  1522). 

Was  brought  to  Naples  with  100  other  pictures 
from  the  Farnese  collection  at  Parma  in  1740. 

LONDON. 

NATIONAL  GALLERY. 

The  Madonna  della  Cesta  (Vierge  au  Panier) 
(1520?). 

Was  formerly  at  Madrid,  but  passed  into  French 
hands  during  the  invasion  of  Spain,  and  was  sold 
to  the  National  Gallery  for  ;f3,8oo. 
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EccE  Homo  ! 

Was  purchased  by  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry 
from  Prince  Colonna  of  Rome. 

The  School  of  Love,  or  Education  of  Cupid. 

Was  in  the  Gonzaga  inventory  in  1627  '>  has  been 
in  Spain,  then  in  Naples,  where  Murat  took  it,  and 
was  at  last  sold  to  the  National  Gallery  in  1834  for 

;fll,500. 

APSLEY  HOUSE. 

The  Agony  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane. 

This  picture  passed  through  many  hands,  till 
Philip  IV.  of  Spain  purchased  it  for  750  doubloons. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  saved  it  from  the  hands  of 
Joseph  Buonaparte,  and  restored  it  to  the  King 
(Ferd.  VII.),  who  gave  it  back  as  a  present  to  him, 
and  it  has  since  remained  at  Apsley  House.  There 
are  old  copies  in  Florence,  St.  Petersburg,  and  in 
the  National  Gallery. 

PxARIS. 
LOUVRE. 

Marriage  of  St.  Catherine. 

One  of  three  pictures  of  this  subject ;  it  once 
belonged  to  the  Countess  of  Santa  Flora,  then  to 
Cardinal  Barberini,  and  from  him  passed  into  the 
possession  of  Cardinal  Mazarin.  It  was  sold  to  the 
heirs  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  valued  at  15,000  lire. 
There  are  several  copies ;  one  by  Lodovico  Caracci 
is  in  the  Bridgewater  Gallery. 

The    Triumph    of    Virtue,   and  Vice    with    the 
Passions. 

Two  allegorical  pictures  in  tempera  on  canvas. 
They  once  belonged  to  Isabella  Gonzaga,  and  then 
to  King  Charles  I.  of  England.  Afterwards  Cardinal 
Mazarin  bought  them.  The  one  in  Rome  is  a 
replica  of  the  first. 
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DRESDEN. 

PICTURE  GALLERY. 

The  Madonna  of  St.  Francis. 

Correggio's  earliest  work ;  dates  about  1514. 
This  picture  was  restored  in  1877  by  Palmaroli. 

La  Notte,  or  the  Holy  Night. 

Commissioned  in  1522  by  Alberto  Pratonero.  A 
copy  was  placed  in  the  Church  of  St.  Prospero  when 
the  original  was  secretly  sold  to  the  Duke  of  Modena. 

The  Madonna  of  St.  George. 

Painted  in  1530-1532  for  the  Brotherhood  of 
S.  Pietro  Martire  at  Modena.  Passed  to  the 
Dresden  Gallery  in  the  time  of  Augustus  III. 

Madonna  of  St.  Sebastian  (1525). 

A  thank-offering  of  the  ArcHers'  Company  after 
the  plague.     Has  been  restored  by  Palmaroli. 


VIENNA. 
BELVEDERE 

Ganymede  borne  on  an  Eagle  to  Olympus. 

It  was  in  Spain  till  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
was  purchased  by  Rudolf  II.  of  Austria  with  the 
Leda  in  1603. 

lo  embraced  by  Jupiter  in  a  Cloud. 

Was  purchased  from  Spain  in  1600.  There  is  an 
old  copy  in  the  Berlin  Museum. 
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BERLIN. 


MUSEUM. 


Leda   surprised  by  Swans  while    bathing  with 
HER  Companions  (1530-1532). 

Painted  for  the  Duke  of  Mantua,  who  presented 
it  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  It  has  had  several 
vicissitudes,  and  has  been  sold  and  resold.  A 
replica  is  in  the  Palazzo  Rospiglioso  at  Rome. 


ST.  PETERSBURG. 
THE  HERMITAGE. 
Madonna  and  Child  and  Angel  offering  Fruit. 

Similar  to  the  one  in  the  Torlonia  Gallery,  but, 
instead  of  St.  John,  an  angel  flies  down  with  fruit 
for  the  Holy  Child.  A  replica  or  copy  of  this  is  in 
the  Esterhazy  Gallery  at  Pesth. 

Marriage  of  St.  Catherine. 

Painted  for  Donna  Matilde  d'E'jte  in  15 17. 

MADRID. 

GALLERY. 

Noli  Me  Tangere. 

Christ  and  Mary  Magdalene  in  the  garden  It 
was  presented  to  the  Escorial  by  the  Duke  of  Medina 
de  las  Torres,  who  acquired  it  in  Bologna. 
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FRESCOES. 

Correggio's  fresco  paintings  are  all  at  Parma,  and 
are  to  be  studied  in  the  following  places : 

1.  The  Nunnery  of  S.  Paolo,  where  the  Diana  room, 
described  on  p.  55,  was  painted. 

2.  The  Church  of  S.  Giovanni,  in  which  some  frag- 
ments of  his  Coronatio7i  of  the  Virgin,  the  Vision  of  St. 
John  and  a  beautiful  figure  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist 
in  a  lunette  over  the  door,  and  other  frescoes  still  remain. 

3.  The  chief  frescoes  are,  of  course,  those  in  the  dome 
of  the  cathedral,  which  represent  the  Assumption  of  the 
Virgin,  and  the  twelve  Apostles,  and  four  patron  saints 
of  Parma. 

4.  There  are  some  much  faded  smaller  works,  such 
as  the  A  nfiunciation,  in  the  Church  of  the  SS.  Annunziata, 
and  the  Madonna  delta  Scala,  once  over  the  Roman  gate, 
but  now  in  the  Academy  at  Parma. 
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"A  deeply  thou§ht-out  treatise,  extremely  pleasant  alike  in  its  text 
and  in  its  profuse  illustration.    It  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  art 
student  and  every  art  \ov^t"—Magazi7U  oj  Art. 

THE  DECORATIVE  ILLUSTRATION   OF   BOOKS, 

Old  and  New.    With  165  Illustrations.     Third  Edition. 
"  Mr.  Crane's  delightful  book  ought  to  be  the  most  valuable  and  sug- 
gestive literary  and  artistic  treasure  on  the  shelves  of  English  book 
illustrators,  and  it  deserves  to  run  into  many  editions." 


The  Carillon  Series. 

Illustrated  by  Robert  Anning  Bell.    Printed  in  red  and 
black  at  the  Chiswick  Press. 

Price  is.  net,  in  decorated  paper  boards  \ 
or  in  limp  leathery  Q.s.  net, 

THE  ODES  OF  KEATS.   With  21  Illustrations. 

KEATS'  ISABELLA  AND  THE  EVE  OF  ST.  AGNES. 

With  17  Illustrations. 

MILTON'S  LYCIDAS,  L' ALLEGRO,  IL  PENSEROSO, 
AND  ODE  ON  THE  NATIVITY.    With  23  Illustrations. 

RUBAiyAt   of  OMAR  KHAYYAm.     Rendered  into 
En8li5h  Verse  by  Er  ward  FitzGerald.    With  X9  Illustrations. 
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The  Chiswick  Shakespeare. 

Illustrated  by  BYAM   SHAW. 

With  Introductions  and  Glossaries  by 
JOHN   DENNIS. 

In  39  pocket  volumes,  with  nearly  500  Illustrations. 
Pott  Bvo,  cloth  IS.  net  each ;  or  gilt,  is.  6d.  net ;  or  in  litnp  leather,  is.  net. 

PLAYS,  37  Vols.     POEMS,  i  Vol.     SONNETS,  i  Vol. 

^^^  The  Chiswick  Shakespeare  may  also  be  had  bound  in 
twelve  volumes,  price  365. 

"  This  delightful  edition  deserves  all  the  popularity  which,  we 
believe,  it  is  acquiring.  For  cheapness,  taste  in  '  manufacture,' 
and  excellence  in  illustration,  these  neat  little  volumes,  each  con- 
taining a  play,  are  unsurpassed." — Daily  News. 

"The  most  charming  of  recent  pocket  editions  of  Shake- 
speare."—  Westminster  Gazette. 

"A  fascinating  little  edition.  .  .  .  The  brightest  and  most 
attractive  of  hand  editions  of  Shakespeare." — Notes  and  Queries. 

•'The  '  Chiswick'  should  easily  be  first  among  pocket  Shake- 
speares." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


Bell's  Sonnets  Series. 

Printed  at  the  Chiswick  Press,  with  borders  and  initials  by 
Christopher  Dean.     Royal  iStuo,  2s.  6d.  net  each. 

THE  SONNETS  OF  JOHN  KEATS. 

THE   SONNETS   OF  WILLIAM   SHAKESPEARE. 

SONNETS  FROM  THE  PORTUGUESE.     BY  MRS. 
BROWNING. 

BROWNING'S   RABBI  BEN  EZRA 

DANTE'S  VITA  NUOVA,   OR  NEW  LIFE. 
Newly  translated  by  Frances  db  Mey. 

SONNETS  BY  WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH. 
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Bell's  Miniature  Series  of 
Painters. 

Poii  SvOf  dainty  Cloth  covers y  with  8  Illustrations,  is.  net 
each,  or  in  limp  leather ^  with  Photogravui'e  Frontispiece, 
2j.  net. 

Now  Ready, 

kl.mi^  TADEMA.  MILLAIS. 

ROSA  BONHEUR.  MILLET. 

BURNE-JONES.  MURILLO. 

CONSTABLE.  RAPHAEL. 

CORREGGIO.  REMBRANDT. 

FRA  ANGELICO.  REYNOLDS. 

GAINSBOROUGH.  ROMNEY. 

GREUZB.  ROSSETTI. 

HOGARTH.  TITIAN. 

HOLBEIN.  TURNER. 

HOLMAN   HUNT.  VELASQUEZ. 

LANDSEER.  WATTEAU. 

LEIGHTON.  WATTS. 

MICHELANGELO.  WHISTLER. 

"Highly  satisfactory  from  every  point  of  view." — West- 
minster Budget, 

**  The  illustrations  are  uniformly  excellent.  If  art  is  to  be 
made  popular,  this  assuredly  is  the  way  to  do  it." — Pall 
Mall  Gazette, 

"  They  are  clearly  and  intelligibly  written  and  are  just  the 
thing  for  the  amateur  art  student." — Literature, 

**  Exquisite  little  volumes." — Black  and  White, 

**  Eminently  tasteful.  "--6^/tf(J^. 

"A  delightful  little  edition,**— Western  Morning  News, 

**  Exceedingly  handy  and  pretty." — Outlook. 
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Bell's  Miniature  Series  of 
Great  Writers. 

A  NEW  SERIES  DEALING  WITH  THE  LIFE  AND  WORK 
OF  THE  GREAT  WRITERS  OF  ALL  COUNTRIES. 

PottZvo^  Illustrated^  cloth,  is.  net;  oi'in  limp  leather, 
with  Photogravure  Frontispiece,  7,s,  net. 

Now  Ready. 
BROWNING.    By  Sir  Frank  T.  Marzials,  C.B. 
CHAUCER.    By  Rev.  W.  Tuckwell. 
COLERIDGE.    By  Dr.  Garnett,  C.B. 
DANTE.     By  M.  L.  Egerton  Caske. 
DEFOE.    By  A.  Wherry. 
DE  QUINCEY.    By  Henry  S.  Salt. 
DICKENS.    By  W.  Teignmouth  Shore. 
HORACE.    By  Rev.  W.  Tuckwell. 
JOHNSON.    By  John  Dennis. 
LAMB.    By  Walter  Jerrold. 
MILTON.    By  Dr.  Williamson. 
MOLIERE.    By  SiR  Frank  T.  Marzials,  C.B. 
SHAKESPEARE.    By  Alfred  Ewen. 
SPENSER.    By  Rev.  W.  Tuckwell,  M.A. 


In  Preparation. 
CARLYLE.    By  Prof.  Richard  Jones,  Ph.D. 
GOLDSMITH.    By  E.  Lang  Buckland. 
TENNYSON.    By  Dr.  Williamson. 
XENOPHON.     By  E.  C.  Marchant,  M.A. 

"This  charming  and  artistic  little  series — the  illustrations  of  which 
would  be  well  worth  the  price  asked  for  each  book." — Academy. 
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Bell's  Miniature  Series  of 
Musicians. 

Pott  SvOf  Illustrated^  cloth,  is.  net;  or  in  limp  leather 

with  Photogravure  Frontispiece^  2s,  net. 
Now  Ready, 
BACH.     By  E.  H.  Thorne. 
BEETHOVEN.     By  J.  S.  Shedlock. 
BRAHMS.  By  Herbert  Antcliffe.  j 

CHOPIN.    By  E.  J.  Oldmeadow.  I 

GOUNOD.    By  Henry  Tolhurst. 
HANDEL.    By  William  H.  Cummings,  Mus.D., 

Principal  of  the  Guildhall  School  of  Music. 
MENDELSSOHN.    By  Vernon  Blackburn. 
MOZART.  By  Prof  Ebenezer  Prout,  B.A.,  Mus.D. 
ROSSINL     By  W.  A.  Bevan. 
SCHUMANN.    By  E.  J.  OLDMEADOW. 
SULLIVAN.     By  H.  Saxe-Wyndham,  Secretary  of 

the  Guildhall  School  of  Music. 
TCHAIKOVSKI.     By    E.    Markham   Lee,   M.A., 

Mus.  Doc. 
VERDI.     By  A.  ViSETTl. 
WAGNER.    By  John  F.  Runciman. 

In  Preparation. 
HAYDN.    By  John  F.  Runciman. 
SCHUBERT.    By  Wakeling  Dry. 
Others  to  follow. 

"'Bell's  Miniature  Series  of  Musicians'  are  well  known  and  highly 
appreciated  as  a  handy  and  useful  series  of  concise  and  critical  bio- 
graphies."— St.  James's  Gazette. 

•*Thcs€  handy  little  books,  in  addition  to  being  illustrated,  contain 
an  amazing  deal  of  information." — Musical  Times. 
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Life  and  Light  Books. 

Prettily  Bounds  is.  net  each  Volume, 
MARCUS  AURELIUS   ANTONINUS.     George  Long's 

Translation. 

THE  DISCOURSES  OF  EPICTETUS.     George  Long's 

Translation.     2  vols. 
SENECA:  A  Selection.     By  H.  C.  Sidley. 

PARABLES  FROM  NATURE.     A  Selection.     By  Mrs. 

M.  Gatty. 
PARABLES    FROM    NATURE.     By  Mrs.  M.  Gatty. 

Second  Series. 

LEGENDS  AND  LYRICS.    By  Adelaide  A.  Procter. 

\2,oth  Thousand.     First  Series. 

LEGENDS  AND  LYRICS.    By  Adelaide  A.  Procter. 

99M  Thousand.     Second  Series. 

THE  ANGEL  IN  THE  HOUSE.  By  Coventry  Patmore. 

AURORA  LEIGH.     By  Mrs.  Browning. 

TENNYSON'S  IN  MEMORIAM. 

EMERSON'S  CONDUCT  OF  LIFE. 

BILLY  AND  HANS  :  My  Squirrel  Friends.  A  True  His- 
tory.   By  W.  J.  Stillman. 

KITH  AND  KIN:  Poems  of  Animal  Life  selected  by 
Henry  S.  Salt. 

FRIENDS  OF  MINE.     By  Mrs.  Corbet  Seymour. 
THE  GREATEST  THING  EVER  KNOWN.  By  Ralph 

Waldo  Trine.     16M  Thotisand. 

EVERY    LIVING    CREATURE.     By   Ralph    Waldo 

Trine. 

CHARACTER-BUILDING  :  Thought  Power.  By  Ralph 
Waldo  Trine. 

FATE  MASTERED— DESTINY  FULFILLED.  By 
W.  J.  Colville. 

LIGHT  FROM  THE  EAST.  Selections  from  the  Teach- 
ing of  the  Buddha.    By  Edith  Ward 

BETTER  FOOD  FOR  BOYS.     By  Eustace  H.  Miles. 

MATHEMATICAL  LAW  IN  THE  SPIRITUAL 
WORLD.    By  E^^ace  H.  Miles. 

THE  WHOLE  WORLD  KIN.  A  Study  in  Threefold 
Evolution.    By  J.  Howard  Moore. 

NEPTUNE  THE  WISE:  Episodes  in  his  Life.    By  C.  J. 
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The  York  Library. 

A  NEW  SERIES  OF  REPRINTS  ON  THIN  PAPER. 
Foolscap  Svo,  cloth^  is,  net;  leather^  35.  net 
The  following  volumes  are  now  ready: 
BRONTE'S  JANE  EYRE. 

BURNEY'S  EVELINA.    Edited  by  Annie  Raine  Ellis. 
BURNEY'S  CECILIA.    Edited  by  Annie  Raine  Ellis. 

2  vols. 
BURTON'S  PILGRIMAGE  TO  AL-MADINAH  AND 

MECCAH.  Edited  by  Lady  Burton.  Introduction  by  Stanley 
Lane-Poole.    2  vols. 

BURTON'S  ANATOMY  OF  MELANCHOLY.     Edited 
by  the  Rev.  A.  R.  Shilleto,  M.A.,  with  Introduction  by  A.  H. 

BULLEN.      3  vols. 

CERVANTES'   DON   QUIXOTE.    Motteux's  Transla- 
tion, revised.    With  Lockhart's  Life  and  Notes.    2  vols. 

CLASSIC  TALES.    Johnson's  Rasselas,  Goldsmith's 

Vicar  of  Wakefield,  Sterne's  Sentimental  Journky,  Wal- 
pole's  Castle  of  Otranto.  With  an  Introduction  by  C.  S. 
Fearbnside,  M.A. 

COLERIDGE'S    AIDS    TO    REFLECTION,    and    the 

Confessions  of  an  Inquiring  Spirit. 
COLERIDGE'S  FRIEND.    A  series  of  Essays  on  Morals, 
Politics,  and  Religion. 

COLERIDGE'S  TABLE  TALK  and  OMNIANA. 
DRAPER'S    HISTORY    OF    THE    INTELLECTUAL 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  EUROPE.    2  vols. 
GEORGE  ELIOT'S  ADAM  BEDE. 
EMERSON'S  WORKS.    A  new  edition  in  5  volumes,  with 

the  Text  edited  and  collated  by  George  Sampson. 
FIELDING'S  TOM  JONES.    2  vols. 
FIELDING'S  JOSEPH  ANDREWS. 
FIELDING'S  AMELIA. 
GASKELL'S  SYLVIA'S  LOVERS. 
GESTA   ROMANORUM,  or  Entertaining  Moral  Stories 

invented  by  the  Monks.    Translated  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Swann. 

Revised  edition  by  Wvnnard  Hooper,  M.A. 
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The  York  Library — contmued. 

GOETHE'S  FAUST.  Translated  by  Anna  Swanwick, 
LL.D.  Revised  edition,  with  an  Introduction  and  Bibliography  by 
Karl  Breul,  Litt.D.,  Ph.D. 

GOETHE'S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  (Dichtung  und 

Wahrheit).    a   completely  revised    translation,    with  an   Intro- 
duction by  Karl  Breul,  Litt.D.,  Ph.D.    2  vols. 

HAWTHORNE'S  TRANSFORMATION  (The  Marble 
Faun). 

IRVING'S  SKETCH  BOOK. 

JAMESON'S  SHAKESPEARE'S  HEROINES. 

LAMB'S  ESSAYS.  Including  the  Essays  of  Elia,  Last 
Essays  of  Elia,  and  Eliana. 

MARCUS  AURELIUS  ANTONINUS,  THE 
THOUGHTS  OF.  Translated  by  George  Long,  M.A.  With  an 
Essay  on  Marcus  Aurelius  by  Matthew  Arnold. 

MARRY AT'S  PETER  SIMPLE.    With  8  Illustrations. 

M ARRYAT'S  MR.  MIDSHIPMAN  EASY.  With  8  lUus. 

MONTAIGNE'S  ESSAYS.  Cotton's  translation.  Revised 
by  W.  C.  Hazlitt.     3  vols. 

MOTLEY'S     RISE    OF    THE    DUTCH    REPUBLIC. 

With  a  Biographical  Iniroduction  by  Moncure  D.  Conway.   3  vols. 

PASCAL'S  THOUGHTS.   Translated  by  C.  Kegan  Paul. 

PLUTARCH'S  LIVES.  Translated  by  Aubrey  Stewart, 
M.A.,  and  George  Long,  M.A.    4  vols. 

RANKE'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  POPES.   Translated  by 

E.  Foster.    Newly  revised.  3  vols. 
SWIFT'S   GULLIVER'S  TRAVELS.    Edited  by  G.  R. 

Dennis,  with  facsimiles  of  the  original  illustrations. 

SWIFT'S  JOURNAL  TO  STELLA.  Edited  by  Frede- 
rick Ryland,  M.A. 

TROLLOPE'S  BARSETSHIRE  NOVELS.  With  Intro- 
duction  by  Frederic  Harrison.  The  Warden  (i  vol.).  Bar- 
CHESTER  Towers  (i  vol.).  Dr.  Thorne  (i  vol.).  Framley 
Parsonage  (i  vol.).  The  Small  House  at  Allington  (2  vols.). 
The  Last  Chronicle  of  Barset  (2  vols.). 

ARTHUR  YOUNG'S  TRAVELS  IN  FRANCE.  Edited 
by  Miss  Betham-Edwards. 
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Bell's  Cathedral  Series. 

Profusely  Illustrated.     Crown  SvOy  cloth,  is,  6(f.  net  each. 

**  The  Series  bids  fair  to  become  an  indispensable  companion  to  the 
Cathedral  tourist  in  England." — Times. 

The  following  Volumes  have  been  issued: 
Bangor. —  Bristol. — Canterbury. — Carlisle.  —  Chester. 
— Chichester.  — Durham.  — Ely.  — Exeter.  — Gloucester. 
— Hereford. — Lichfield. — Lincoln. — Llandaff.— Man- 
chester.— Norwich. —Oxford. — Peterborough. — Ripon. 
— Rochester. — St.  Albans.  —  St.  Asaph. — St.  David's. 
—St.  Patrick's,  Dublin.— St.  Paul's.— St.  Saviour's, 
Southwark.  —  Salisbury.  —  Southwell.— Wells.— Win- 
chester. — Worcester.  — York. 

Unifor77t  Volumes,  is.  6d.  net  each. 
English  Cathedrals  (An  Itinerary  and  Description). — 
Westminster  Abbey. — St.  Martin's  Church,  Canter- 
bury.— Beverley  Minster. — Tewkesbury  Abbey  and 
Deerhurst  Priory. — Wimborne  Abbey  and  Christ - 
church  Priory. — Bath  Abbey,  Malmesbury  Abbey, 
and  Bradford-on-Avon  Church. — Stratford-on-Avon 
Church. — Romsey  Abbey. 


Bell's  Handbooks  to 
Continental   Churches. 

Profusely  Illustrated,    Croiun  8w,  2j-.  ^d.  net  each. 

Amiens. — Bayeux.  —  Chartres.— Mont   St.    Michel.— 
Paris  (Notre  Dame). — Rouen. 
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With  35  Illustrations.    Fifth  Edition^  Post  Svo,  5s.  net. 

HOW  TO    LOOK   AT   PICTURES.     By 

Robert  Clermont  Witt,  M.A. 

"A  better  gift  for  people  who  are  dimly  'fond  of  pictures,'  but  who  regret 
that  they  '  know  nothing  about  them,'  could  not  be  found." — Spectator. 

With  40  Illustrative  Plates  and  numerous  Woodcuts  in  the  text. 
Third  Edition,  Post  Svo,  6s.  net. 

HOW    TO    COLLECT     OLD    FURNI- 
TURE.  By  Frederick  Litchfield. 

"The  book  is,  without  question,  the  most  interesting  and  informing 
guide  that  the  modern  fashion  for  antique  furniture  has  produced."— 
Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

With  i<i  full-page  Plates  and  numerous  other  Illustrations.    6^.  net. 

HOW  TO  COLLECT  BOOKS.    By  J.  H. 

Slater. 

"  Probably  no  sounder  guide  could  be  found  to  the  changes  of  taste 
and  fashion  in  book-collecting." — Manchester  Guardian. 

Fourth  Thousand.     With  40  Illustrative  Plates  and  numerous 
Reproductions  of  Marks.    Post  Svo,  5s.  net. 

HOW  TO  IDENTIFY  OLD  CHINA.    By 

Mrs.  Willoughby  Hodgson. 

"The  information  given  is  precisely  what  is  needed,  and  it  is  particu- 
larly well  arranged,  with  a  preliminary  chapter  of  practical  advice."— 
Westminster  Gazette. 

With  40  Plates^  illustrating  upwards  ofjo  Miniatures. 
Second  Edition.   Post  Svo,  6s.  net. 

HOW      TO      IDENTIFY      PORTRAIT 

MINIATURES.  By  George  C.  Williamson, 
Litt.D.,  Author  of  "The  History  of  Portrait  Minia- 
tures,"etc.  With  Chapteron**How  to  Paint  Miniatures," 
by  Alyn  Williams,  R.B.A.,  A.R.C.A. 

**  Contains  much  valuable  information  for  the  collector  of  examples  of 
this  form  of  art.  .  .  .  The  book  is  finely  illustrated. "-if/^rmw^/'^j/. 

In  the  Press.     With  numerous  Illustrations.    Post  Svo,  6s.  net. 

HOW  TO  COLLECT  CONTINENTAL 

CHINA.     By  C.  H.  Wyldk. 
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Bell's  Handbooks  to  the 
Great  Public  Schools. 

In  specially  designed  cloth  cover ^  copiously  illustrated. 
Crown  Svo,  3j.  6d.  net  each, 

WINCHESTER.     By  R.  Townsend  Warner.   With  46 
Illustrations. 

ETON.     By  A.  ClUtton-Brock,  B.A.     With  46  Illus- 
trations. 

HARROW.     By  J.  Fischer  Williams,  M.A.    With  48 
Illustrations. 

RUGBY.    By  H.  C.  Bradby,  B.A.    With  44  Illustrations. 

CHARTERHOUSE.     By  A.    H.   Tod,   M.A.     With  (>z 
Illustrations.     Second  Edition,  revised. 

WESTMINSTER.     By  Reginald  Airy,  B.A.     With  51 
Illustrations. 


Pocket-Book  Classics. 

THE  POCKET  HORACE..  The  Latin  Text,  with  Con- 
ington's  Translation  on  opposite  pages.  Limp  cloth, 
4r.  net ;  stamped  leather,  5^.  net. 

»*»  Also  in  2  Parts,  limp  cloth,  viz.,  **Odes  and 
Carmen  Saeculare.''  u.  6a?.  net.  "  Satires,  Epistles  and 
Art  of  Poetry."   2j.net. 

CALVERLEY'S  VERSES,  TRANSLATIONS,  AND 
FLY  LEAVES.  Limp  cloth,  2J.  net;  stamped  sheep- 
skin, 3J.  net. 

MARCUS  AURELIUS  ANTONINUS.  Translated  by 
George  Long.  Limp  cloth,  u.  6^.  net ;  stamped  sheep- 
skin, 2j.  ^d.  net. 

TENNYSON'S  IN  MEMORIAM.    Limp  cloth,  is.  net. 
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Standard  Books. 

LIFE  OF  NAPOLEON  I.     By  John  Holland  Rose, 

Litt.D.  Largely  compiled  from  new  materials  taken  from  the  British 
official  records.  In  2  vols.  Large  post  8vo.  With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions, Maps,  and  Plans.    Third  Editton.   i8j.  net. 

^^  Also  a  Cheaper  Edition,  without  the  Illustrations.    3  vols. 
Crown  8vo.     xos.  net. 
"To  say  that  Mr.  J.  H.  Rose  has  written  the  best  life  of  Napoleon 
yet  published  is  but  faint  praise,  far  less  than  he  deserves,  often  as  the 
task  has  been  attempted."— 7!^  Times. 

THE    DIARY    OF    SAMUEL   PEPYS,   M.A.,   F.R.S. 

Transcribed  from  the  Shorthand  MS.  in  the    Pepysian  Library, 

Magdalene  College,  Cambridge,  by  the  Rev.  Mynors  Bright, 

M.A.    Edited,  with  Additions,  by  Henry  B.  Wheatley,  F.S.A. 

In  8  vols.    Post  Svo.   5J.  net  each. 

^*<f  This  reprint  contains  the  whole  of  the  text  of  the  Diary,  and  the 

Notes  and  Index,  as  given  in  the  ten-volume  edition,  the  volume  entitled 

*  Pepysiana '  only  being  omitted. 

The  original  ten-volume  library  edition  is  still  to  be  had.  Demy  8vo. 
With  numerous  portraits  and  other  illustrations,  lOJ.  ^d.  net  each. 
(Vols,  i-viii,  the  Diary,  Vol.  ix.  Index,  Vol.  x,  Pepysiana.) 

"  Mr.  Wheatley  has  easily  distanced  all  previous  editors,  both  in  the 
completeness  of  his  matter  and  his  annotations,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
this  new  classic  edition  of  a  classic  will  be  a  great  success." — Athemeunt. 

THE  POEMS  OF  COVENTRY  PATMORE.  Complete 
in  I  vol.  With  an  Introduction  by  Basil  Champneys  and  Portrait. 
Crown  Svo.   6f.  net. 

THE  WORKS  OF  CHARLES  STUART  CALVERLEY. 

Complete  in  i  vol.  With  Memoir  by  Sir  Walter  J.  Sendall 
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